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This  is  the  second  of  three  reports  on  the  agricultural  economies  of 
the  countries  in  Africa.  The  first— NORTHERN  AFRICA— was  issued  as 
FAS-M-59  in  July  1959.  The  third— EASTERN  and  SOUTHERN  AFRICA— will 
be  issued  later. 
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BELGIAN  CONGO  AND  RUANDA-URUNDI 

Population,     Belgian  Congo-including  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  of 
Ruanda-Urundi -has  a  total  population  of  17,029,000: 

1951*  1955 

Belgian  Congo:                   Thousands  Thousands 

Africans 12,317  "~12,5o3 

Europeans 89  97 

Ruanda-Urundi : 

Africans ii,260  14,363 

Europeans 5  6 


Total 16,671  17,029 

Population  density  for  the  area  is  18  per  square  mile;  for  Ruanda-Urundi 
203  as  compared  to  lit  for  Belgian  Congo.     The  average  yearly  rate  of  increase 
is  about  2.L  percent  (about  10  percent  for  the  European  population)* 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  Congolese  live  in  the   "bush",  mostly  in 
small  villages.     Agriculture  provides  employment  for  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  the  area.     The  Congolese  population  comprises  three  main 
groups:      (1)     The  Negroes   (Bantus,  Nilotics,   and  Sudanese),      (2)     The 
Hamites,   and     (3)     The  Negrillos   (which  include  the  pygmies). 

Land  characteristics  and  use.     The  total  area  of  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi  is  926,000  square  miles   (Belgian  Congo  alone  accounts  for  905,000). 
This  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States,  or  78  times  the  size 
of  Belgium, 

Of  the  total  area, 21,1  percent  is  arable  land  and  land  under  tree  crops, 
1.7  percent  permanent  meadows  and  pastures,  Ijl.l*  percent  forest  land,   and 
35.7  percent  built-on  area,  wasteland,   and  other, 

Belgian  Congo  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  African  continent.     The 
whole  area  is  about  1,250  miles  from  west  to  east  and  an  equal  distance  from 
north  to  south.     The  coastline,  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  but  a  few  miles 
long.     Its  major  geographic  features  are  determined  by  its  position, 
astraddle  the  Equator,   and  by  the  Congo  River  system.     In  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  coast  and  some  sections  on  the  eastern  border,    the  whole 
territory  forms  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Congo  River. 

The  central  plain  of  the  Congo  Basin  slopes  toward  the  southwest  and  has  an 
average  altitude  of  1,300  feet.     The  surface  is  covered  almost  entirely  by 
luxuriant  forest.     The  northern  sector  of  this  basin,   a  plateau  of  slightly 
higher  elevation,  is  a  region  of  savannas.     The  southern  sector,  with  many 
hills,  deep  valleys,   and  rivers  with  rapids  and  falls,  is  also  a  region  of 
savannas  with  long  stretches  of  forests  along  the  streams. 

The  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  Belgian  Congo  is  included  in  the  Rift 
Valley  of  Central  Africa.     There  are  found  high  mountains  sheltering  several 
large  lakes.     The  continuity  of  the  rivers  is  broken  by  numerous  rapids  and 
falls;  a  group  of  volcanoes   (some  still  active)  reaches  an  average  altitude 
of  12,000  feet.     Finally,   the  snow-covered  Ruwenaories   (mountains  of  the  moon) 
rise  to  nearly  17,000  feet. 


The  climatic  zones  are  determined  by  both  the  latitude  and  the  topography 
of  the  area.  The  equatorial  zone  (thick  forests)  is  characterized  by  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  60°  F.  to  95°   F.,  and  by  the  continuity  and  importance 
of  the  rains  -  60  to  80  inches  for  an  average  of  230  rainy  days  in  the  cen- 
tral part. 

The  rest  of  the  territory,  on  either  side  of  the  central  zone,  is  in  the 
tropical  zones.  There  are  found  alternating  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  varies  with  the  latitude.  The  dry  season  may  last  from  3  to  7 
months.  The  temperatures  vary  between  37°  F.  and  IOI40  F.  Precipitation 
varies  from  kO   to  60  inches  for  an  average  of  1  rainy  day  out  of  2. 

The  soils  of  the  Belgian  Congo  are  poor  and  their  limited  fertility  is 
quickly  exhausted  by  cropping.  Deforestation,  overgrazing,  and  erosion  are 
major  problems.  Water  is  plentiful. 

Agricultural  patterns.  In  the  Savanna  Region  there  are  three  distinct 
types  of  agriculture:  (l)  Production  of  food  crops  only,  perhaps  together 
with  a  few  chickens,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs.  This  is  the  most  common  type. 
Crops,  in  order  of  popularity,  are  cassava  (manioc),  corn,  bananas,  sweetpo- 
tatoes,  peanuts,  rice,  and  beans.  Principal  tree  crops  are  oil  palms, 
papayas,  and  mangos  (which  require  little  or  no  attention).  (2)  Production 
of  food  crops  (sometimes  including  coffee)  and  cattle.  This  type  is  found  in 
Ruanda-Urundi,  which  has  a  large  cattle  population.  (3)  Production  of  cattle 
predominately,  and  a  minimum  production  of  food  crops.  This  type  is  found  in 
the  high  areas  of  the  northern  Congo. 

In  the  great  forest  regions  of  the  Congo  Basin,  oil  palms  grow  naturally; 
the  fruit  is  harvested  and  home  processed  for  the  oil.  African  farmers  grow 
cotton  as  their  cash  crop  in  the  Uele  and  Lake  Albert  regions.  However, 
agricultural  production  in  that  area  consists  mostly  of  crops  for  domestic 
consumption. 

Since  the  Congolese  are  seminomadic  and  will  "pick  up  and  move"  when  their 
land  is  no  longer  fertile,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age farm.  Land  belongs  to  the  group.  Each  clan  or  collective  family  owns 
its  land.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  government-sponsored  "Paysannat" 
program  has  emphasized  the  need  of  "settling"  the  Congolese.  Individuals 
are  given  a  permanent  allotment  of  about  22  acres. 

Plantations  run  by  Europeans  range  from  1200  or  1500  acres  to  several  thou- 
sands, depending  on  whether  the  owner  is  an  individual  or  a  corporation  and  on 
the  kind  of  agricultural  enterprise.  European  planters  generally  specialize 
in  the  production  of  commodities  for  export—rubber,  palm  products  (oil  and 
kernels),  coffee,  cinchona,  pyrethrum,  cocoa,  and  essential  oils.  Some 
specialize  in  cattle  production. 

Little  mechanized  agriculture  is  performed.  A  major  deterrent  to  such 
practice  in  many  areas  is  the  presence  of  ant  hills.  Both  their  number  and 
size — 8  to  15  feet  high  and  20  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  covering  sometimes  30 
percent  of  a  given  area—create  serious  problems. 

Agricultural  production.  Tropical  tree  crops  for  export  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  agricultural  product.  These  include  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels 
(produced  from  the  same  trees),  coffee,  rubber,  bananas,  cocoa,  tea,  and 
cinchona  (for  quinine). 


Classified  another  way,  oilseeds  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  agricultural 
production.  In  addition  to  palm  products,  the  area  harvests  cottonseed, 
peanuts,  sesame,  and  soybeans. 

Belgian  Congo:  Acreage  and  production  of  principal  agricultural  crops, 

1956  and  1957 


Crop 


Seed  cotton  .  ♦  . 
Palm  oil  .... 
Palm  kernels  •  . 
Coffee  •  .  •  •  . 
Peanuts  

Corn 

Cassava   (manioc) 
Svreetpotatoes   .    . 
Bananas  and  plantains 
Peas  and  beans 


Acreage 


1,000 
acres 


509 

2L,3 
761 

1,11*8 

1,855 

5614 

1,127 

1,3)41 


1956 

Production 


li59 
9,606 

2,029 

3,632 

I4O5 


1957 


Acreage 


1,205 
1,958 
552 
1,153 
1,397 


Production 


)59 
9,295 
1,638 
3,791 

hl2 


Other  important  export  crops  include  cotton  lint,  urena  and  punga  (coarse 
fibers),  pyrethriim  (an  insecticide),  and  essential  oils  such  as  rose  geranium 
and  lemon grass. 

Food  crops  for  domestic  use  include  cassava  (manioc),  plantains,  sweetpota- 
toes,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  millet,  rice,  peas  and  beans,  and  sugarcane. 


Belgian  Congo:  Livestock  numbers,  1957  and  1958 


Kind 


Goats  , 
Cattle 
Sheep   , 
Hogs 


1957 


1^000  head 


T,39T 

1,900 

1,180 

hoo 


1958 


1,000  head 

J73oT~ 

1,867 
1,11*7 

383 


Agricultural  trade.     Agricultural  products  make  up  37  percent  of  the  Bel- 
gian Congo's  total  exports  (97  percent  in  I89I4 ) •     Exports  usually  exceed  im- 
ports.    Belgium  is  the  Belgian  Congo's  chief  trading  partner;  the  United 
States  ranks  second. 


Belgian  Congo:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


1956 


Quantity 


Value 


1957 


Quantity 


Value 


Coffee  .  .  .  .  , 
Palm  oil  ...  , 
Cotton,  raw  •  < 
Rubber  •  •  •  .  . 
Palm  kernel  oil 


Palm  kernels  •  • 
Palm  kernel  cake 
Cocoabeans  •  •  • 
Peanut  oil  .  •  • 
Cottonseed  oil  • 


Cottonseed  cake     •   . 

Tea 

Bananas     •••••• 

Other  agricultural  . 


1,000 
metric  tons 

^9— 

153.0 
50,7 
32.0 
liU.2 

35.2 

1*6.9 

k.2 

7.14 
6.6 

2l*.l* 

1.3 

38.9 


Total  agricultural  . 
Nonagricultural  •  .  . 
Total  all  commodities 


1,000 
dollars 

32,922 
36,320 
20,702 
10,120 

l*,ioo 
2,760 

2,1*00 
2,1*80 
1,860 

1,880 

1,11*0 

1,551* 

10,060  t 


1,000 
metric  tons 

oTTo 
155.6 
39.1* 
31*.3 
514.6 

30.7 
55.2 

1*.9 

6.6 

6.6 

25.2 

2.1 

36.3 


172,81*1  ; 


369?279  : 


1,000 
dollars 

31*,1*79 
25,71*0 
20,371 
12,71*9 

3,51*5 
3,006 
2,1468 
2,01*6 
1,909 

1,807 

1,6114 

1,1*65 
9,229 


178,822 


300,357 


Belgian  Congo:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Meat,  fresh,  dried,  and 

preparations  

Wheat  flour  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Malt  .   •   .   •    , 

Beer  and  wine     •   •    .   •   . 


Milk,   fresh,   canned,   and 
dried     •   

Sugar  and  sugar  products 

Butter  

Fruits,  fresh,  dried,  and 
canned  ...  

Hops  • 


Cheese  

Potatoes,  white  •  •  •  . 
Other  agricultural  •  •  . 

Total  agricultural  .  • 

Nonagricultural  .... 

Total  all  commodities 


1956 


Quantity 


1,000 
metric  tons 


12.3 
31.9 
li.2 
17.1 
13.li 


5.2 
9.9 
1.8 

5.2 
.3 

1.0 
10.9 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 

7,21*0 

1,558 
2,667 
2,680 
3,860 


3,180 
1,877 
2,020  : 

l,l»2lj 

720 

1,160 

880 

8,6^0 


1957 


Quantity 


1)0,906 


361,502 


:  l|02,i)08 


1,000 
metric  tons 


13.5 
36.6 
5.8 
20.5 
13.3 


7.6 

10.7 

1.9 

6.1 
.5 

1.3 
12.7 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 


7,51*7 
5,211 
3,639 
3,321* 
2,803 


2,567 
1,961 
1,763 

1,71*1* 
1,261 

1,211 
1,011 
8,372 


1*2,1^7 


383,520 


1*25,967 


Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  The  per  capita  food  con- 
sumption has  been  estimated  at  2,370  calories  (excluding  beverages),  1,370 
of  which  are  derived  from  manioc,  330  from  grains,  and  250  from  vegetable 
oils.  Food  production  for  domestic  consumption  is  not  completely  adequate 
and  some  supplemental  food  is  imported.  Increased  imports  indicate  higher 
consumption  of  wheat  flour,  meat  products,  and  fish. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  The  Congo  authorities  continue  their  poli- 
cies aimed  at  improving  all  phases  of  agriculture,  particularly  Congolese 
agriculture.  These  efforts  include  the  "Paysannat"  system,  improvement  of 
transportation,  encouragement  of  mechanization,  and  use  of  mineral  fertili- 
zers and  irrigation.  Some  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  establishment  of 
Congolese  cooperatives. 


The  ad  valorem  import  duties  in  the  Belgian  Congo  vary  from  2  percent  to 
50  percent  depending  on  the  commodity.  Some  goods  can  be  imported  free  of 
duty.  Import  licenses  are  liberally  issued. 

No  special  restrictions  are  imposed  on  commodities  imported  from  the  dollar 
or  hard  currency  zones.  The  Belgian  Congo  is  apparently  free  to  spend  its 
dollar  earnings  as  it  chooses.  The  general  policy  is  one  of  "open  door"  to 
all  commodities  regardless  of  origin. 

Economic  ^situation.  Agriculture  continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
economy" of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi  although  raining  and  mineral 
exports  are  the  mainstay  of  the  economy^  almost  unlimited  mineral  deposits 
are  still  to  be  brought  into  production.  However,  the  socio-economic  organ- 
ization of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi  justify  their  classification 
among  "insufficiently  developed"  countries.  The  Belgian  Congo  has  closed 
each  of  the  past  few  years  with  a  substantial  trade  surplus.  The  fiscal 
situation  remains  excellent,  and  private  investment  continues  to  increase* 


Belgian  Congo:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U,  S.  exports  to  the  Belgian  Congo 


Commodity 


Wheat  flour  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  .  • 

barley,  malt  

Milk,  dried  whole  

Hops 

Other  agricultural     ♦   ,   .    . 


.    ,    . 


Total  agricultural 

Nonagricultural  ,,,... 

Total  all  commodities  .   . 


Value 


1,000 
dollar  j 


ii^L 


52,868 


58,1*85 


U.  S.  imports  from  the  Belgian  Congo 


Commodity 


Coffee,  raw  .  . 
Rubber,  crude  • 
Palm  kernel  oil 
Palm  oil  ... 
Pyrethrum  •  •  • 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural     .   • 

Nonagricultural  

Total  all  commodities  • 


Value 


1,000 

dollars 

32,292 

5,795 

5,085 

2,150 

1,037 

801 


1*7,160 


51i,582 

101,7142 


FRENCH  CAMEROUN 

French  Cameroon  is  a  United  Nations  trust 
territory  under  the  administration  of 
France.  It  is  scheduled  to  become  inde- 
pendent on  January  1,  1960. 

Population.  At  the  end  of  1956  the  population  of  French  Cameroun  was 
3.2  million.  Less  than  5  percent  of  the  population  is  European.  In  1955 
the  total  working  force  numbered  1.2  million  with  89  percent  directly  en- 
gaped  in  agriculture.  The  population  density  is  19  persons  per  square 
mile. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  Cameroun,  with  an  area  of  166,^89  square 
miles,  is  slightly  larger  than  California,   Thirty-five  percent  of  the 
total  area  is  classified  as  agricultural  land,  53  percent  is  forested,  9 
percent  is  unused  but  has  production  potential,  and  3  percent  is  built-on 
area,  wasteland,  or  other  land. 

In  ~L9$Ui   H  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  was  cropped  or  under  trees, 
36  percent  was  left  fallow,  and  53  percent  was  in  permanent  meadows  and 
pasture. 

In  Cameroun  the  land  rises  gradually  westward  to  mountain  ranges  run- 
ning southwestward  from  Lake  Chad  to  the  Atlantic,  terminating  in  the 
Great  Cameroun  Peak  at  13*353  feet  -  the  highest  peak  in  West  Africa. 

The  mangrove  swamps  of  the  coast  are  succeeded  by  imposing  forests  in- 
cluding mahogany,  ebony,  teak,  and  other  valuable  trees,  followed  by  a 
lighter  form  of  tropical  forests  on  the  highlands.  Above  them  is  a 
grassland  plateau  suitable  for  cattle. 

Cameroun  has  a  tropical  climate  with  heavy  rainfall  and  high  tempera- 
tures along  the  coast.  The  seaward  side  of  the  Cameroun  Mountains  re- 
ceives the  heaviest  rainfall,  about  1400  inches  annually  at  Great  Camer- 
oun leak.  Precipitation  is  also  heavy  in  the  southwestern  region  during 
the  monsoon  and  in  many  places  over  100  inches  of  rainfall  is  common. 
Moving  inland,  annual  rainfall  diminishes  rapidly  to  10  inches  in  the 
north. 

Agricultural  patterns.   The  Cameroun  has  a  subsistence  type  of  farming. 
Subsistence  crops  utilize  80  percent  of  the  crop  acreage  and  commercial 
crops  about  20  percent.  From  65  to  90  percent  of  native  production  is 
consumed  locally.  Most  farmers  do  not  have  a  sense  of  personal  owner- 
ship of  their  land.,  When  the  soil  is  exhausted  in  one  area,  they  move  to 
a  new  location  that  has  never  been  cultivated  or  where  nature  has  re- 
habilitated the  land.  The  French  have  been  teaching  the  people  how  to 
farm  the  land  so  it  will  not  lose  its  fertility  and  thus  enable  them  to 
settle  down  permanently. 

i^3L^?24i^  Principal  subsistence  crops  are  sorghums, 

peanuts.,  cassava  (^anTocJ,  yams,  and  plantains.  Principal  commercial 
crops  BVi   coco?  find  coffee. 


French  Cameroun:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1957  and  1958 


Area 


Production 


Crops 


1957 


Cassava  (manioc)  •  • 
Bananas  and  plantains 

Taro 

Millet  and  sorghums  • 
Sweetpotatoes  and  yams 

Corn  • 

Oil  palm  fruit     ... 
Peanuts,  unshelled     , 
Cocoa  ••••••«• 

Coffee     ....... 


:  1,000  acres:  1,000  acres 


TB5 

210 
222 
1,026 
99 
309 
507 
383 
507 
lhl 


1/  Forecast. 


French  Cameroun:  Livestock  numbers,  1957  and  1958 

7~     5555" 


Kind 


1957 


Cattle 
Goats 
Sheep 
Hogs 


Thousands 
1,2#) 
1,000 

525 
250 


Thousands 
1,2^ 
1,000 

530 

250 


Agricultural  trade.  Cocoa  is  of  primary  importance  to  Cameroun' s  foreign 
trade.  For  the  period  1950-55,  cocoa  accounted  for  between  1j9  and  SS  percent 
of  the  value  of  Cameroun  exports;  it  accounted  for  almost  35  percent  of  total 
exports  during  1958.  Cocoa  and  coffee  combined  constituted  almost  SS  percent, 
by  value,  of  total  exports  in  1958.  This  compares  with  57  percent  for  1957. 

During  1958  almost  81t  percent  of  Cameroun1  s  exports,  in  terms  of  value, 
were  agricultural. 

French  Cameroun:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


:                     19% 
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;       Value       s 

,     Quantity       :      Value 
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French  Cameroun:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 
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Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  Food  supplies  in  Cameroun 
are  generally  adequate.  The  caloric  content  of  the  average  African  diet  is 
fairly  high,  but  protein  content,  particularly  in  the  south  is  low.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Africans  in 
Cameroun,  but  consumption  patterns  have  not  changed  much  from  the  traditional 
starch-heavy  diet.  Manioc  is  the  basic  staple  item  in  the  south  along  with 
taro  and  plantains.  Millet,  sorghum,  peanuts,  and  voandzou,  (bambarra  ground- 
nuts) are  the  subsistence  crops  of  the  people  living  in  Northern  Cameroun. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  French  policy  toward  agriculture  in  Cameroun 
has  taken  form  along  three  general  lines,  namely,  technical  assistance, 
agricultural  credit,  and  social  reorganization. 

Most  of  the  technical  assistance  is  carried  out  by  the  Territorial  Inspec- 
tion of  Agriculture  through  four  "Sectors  of  Modernization"  covering  (l) 
cocoa,  (2)  "altitude"  crops  such  as  coffee  and  cinchona,  (3)  the  subsistence 
crops  of  the  underdeveloped  eastern  region,  and  (li)  palm  products.  Of  the 
total  $8,17li,286  spent  within  French  Cameroun  from  June  195I|  through  June  1956 
by  FIDES  (the  French  long-term  investment  fund  for  overseas  territories)  on 
agriculture,  the  four  sectors  of  modernization  received  $3,160,000. 

Agricultural  credit  and  social  reorganization  form  part  of  the  same  program 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Credit  du  Cameroun  and  its  subsidiary  agencies.  The 
Credit  du  Cameroun  is  financially  underwritten  by  FIDES,  but  in  the  formula- 
tion of  credit  policy  it  acts  as  an  autonomous  agency.  Since  the  creation  of 
the  agency  in  191*9,  it  has  avoided  making  crop  loans  to  individual  planters, 
but  instead  has  channeled  $5,220,3ii3  through  mutual  credit  agencies,  coopera- 
tives, and  the  Societes  de  Prevoyance  (Provident  Society)  for  needed  develop- 
ment projects* 

France  has  dominated  the  trade  policies  of  Cameroun  in  the  past  and 
Cameroun' s  economy  is  closely  linked  to  the  franc  zone.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
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its  exports  and  66  percent  of  its  imports  involve  countries  within  the  franc 
zone.  A  customs  union  exists  between  Cameroun  and  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

Economic  situation.  The  economy  of  Cameroun  is  still  at  a  subsistence 
level.  According  to  195U   data,  wage  earners  totaled  only  Hl,lj08  or  11.6 
percent  of  the  labor  force.  The  territory's  aluminum  factory,  which  is  the 
largest  in  Africa,  is  the  only  major  industry. 

Due  to  its  lack  of  diversification  and  lack  of  resource  development  the 
Cameroun  economy  has  not  been  self-sustaining  in  the  past:,  the  French  have 
had  to  support  about  half  of  Cameroun's  economic  growth  in  recent  years.  One 
of  the  most  discouraging  factors  relative  to  Cameroun's  economic  development 
is  that  potential  private  investors  are  hesitant  in  risking  their  capital  in 
enterprises  which  are  essential  for  economic  growth. 

United  States-French  Cameroun  trade.  In  the  past  Cameroun  has  enjoyed  a 
favorable  trade  balance  with  the  United  States.  During  1957  the  United 
States  purchased  7«if  percent  of  Cameroun's  total  exports,  in  terms  of  value. 
In  the  same  year  Cameroun  purchased  U»l  percent  of  its  imports  in  terms  of 
value  from  the  United  States.  Most  United  States  purchases  from  Cameroun 
were  tropical  agricultural  commodities  which  were  complementary  rather  than 
competitive  to  the  American  agricultural  economy.  A  majority  of  the  products 
which  Cameroun  buys  from  the  United  States  are  nonagricultural.  In  recent 
years  the  United  States  has  been  the  most  important  supplier  of  Cameroun  im- 
ports from  outside  the  franc  zone.  The  major  portion  of  Cameroun's  imports 
from  the  United  States  has  been  machinery  and  motor  fuel. 

French  Camerouns  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 
U.  S.  exports  to  French  Cameroun  #  U.  S«  imports  from  French  Cameroun 
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FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 

Until  the  referendum  of  September  1958,  French 
Equatorial  Africa  was  a  federation  of  four  terri- 
tories: Gabon,  Middle  Congo,  Ubangi-Shari,  and 
Chad.  After  the  referendum,  each  territory  chose 
to  become  an  internally  self-governing  "republic8 
in  the  French  Community.  Some  sort  of  federation 
— economic  if  not  political— is  expected  for  the 
four  republics.  These  notes  refer  to  the  former 
federation. 

Population.  In  1957  the  estimated  total  population  of  14,879,000  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Chad,  2,581,000$  Ubangi-Shari  (presently  known  as  the 
Central  African  Republic),  l,135,QOO;  Middle  Congo  (presently  known  as  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo),  759,000;  and  Gabon,  hOl^OOO.  The  European  popula- 
tion, mostly  French,  is  about  .5  percent  of  the  total  population.  The 
overall  population  density  is  five  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 

The  population  structure  of  the  federation  is  complex.  Some  20  different 
ethnic  groups  are  represented  and  the  population  is  highly  diversified 
linguistically.  The  Moslem  religion  predominates  in  the  north  and  claims  25 
percent  of  the  population.  The  African  groups  in  the  central  and  southern 
area  show  no  ethnic  unity.  Most  of  the  Africans  are  subsistence  farmers  or 
nomads.  African  wage  earners,  including  seasonal  workers,  number  only  about 
153,000. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  The  total  area  of  the  federation  is  969,000 
square  miles,  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States.  It  measures 
1,988  miles  in  length  and  varies  in  width  from  U4O  to  931  miles.  It  is 
bound  on  the  north  by  Libya;  on  the  south  by  the  Belgian  Congo;  on  the  east 
by  Sudan  and  the  Belgian  Congo;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
French  Cameroun,  and  French  West  Africa. 

About  12  percent  of  the  area  is  arable  land  and  land  under  tree  crops;  20.7 
percent  is  permanent  meadows  and  pastures;  60.7  percent  is  forest  land,  and 
6.6  percent  is  built-on  area,  wasteland,  and  other. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  three  main  geographical  regions:  (l)  The 
Chad  basin,  (2)  the  Congo-Ubangi  basin,  and   (3)  the  coastal  plains.  The 
Chad  basin,  which  is  flat  and  shallow,  is  bordered  on  the  east,  west,  and 
north  by  masses  of  mountains.  Desert  conditions  prevail  north  of  Lake  Chad. 
The  Congo-Ubangi  basin,  also  a  shallow  depression  of  the  continental  African 
plateau,  is  separated  from  the  Chad  basin  by  a  slight  mountain  ridge  culmin- 
ating in  the  Bongo  Massif.  The  northern  part  of  this  region  is  characterized 
by  thorny  bushes  covering  the  countryside,  while  wooded  savannas  predominate 
in  the  southern  part.  The  coastal  plains  are  separated  from  the  central 
plateau  by  a  series  of  mountains  and  plateaus  which  make  penetration  into  the 
interior  difficult.  'Ihe  region  is  characterized  by  dense  forests,  and  many 
rivers  and  swamps. 

The  federation  has  three  climatic  belts:  (1)  The  equatorial  zone,  which 
includes  the  lower  third  of  the  territory,  (2)  the  Sudan  climate  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  federation,  and  (3)  the  Saharan  climate  of  the  northern 
region.  The  climate  in  the  equatorial  zone  is  hot  and  humid.  Heavy  rains 
are  distributed  throughout  the  year  with  precipitation  ranging  from  53  to  102 
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inches.  The  Sudan  climate  is  hotter,  with  a  longer  dry  season  lasting  from 
November  to  April.  In  this  region  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  1*0  inches. 
The  Saharan  summers  are  exceedingly  hot  and  rainfall  varies  from  very  little 
in  the  south  to  virtually  none  in  the  extreme  north. 

In  general,  soils  in  the  federation  are  of  moderate  fertility. 

Agricultural  patterns.  Farming  in  French  Equatorial  Africa  is  character- 
ized by  small,  family-owned,  subsistence-type  farms  and  communal  grazing 
ranges.  Most  African  farmers  devote  their  time  to  producing  food  crops  or 
raising  livestock.  However,  the  number  engaged  in  producing  commercial 
crops  for  export  has  been  increasing.  It  is  in  the  Chad  where  livestock 
ranching  predominates.  In  Chad,  58  percent  of  the  people  are  directly  depen- 
dent on  livestock  raising  and  another  15  percent  combine  it  with  general 
farming. 

Commercial  crops  for  export  include  cotton,  coffee,  peanuts,  cocoa,  and  palm 
kernels.  Cotton  is  produced  in  the  territory's  central  savanna  region)  that 
is,  in  the  Central  African  Republic  (formerly  Ubangi-Shari)  and  the  southern 
part  of  Chad.  This  cotton  belt  is  sharply  delineated  by  rainfall.  South  of 
this  cotton  belt,  in  the  Central  African  Republic,  coffee  plantations  are 
common.  Oil  palms,  cocoa,  and  peanuts  are  found  mostly  in  the  Gabon  Republic 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  northern  Gabon.  Some  rice  is 
grown  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  (formerly  Middle  Congo)  and  in  the  Central 
African  Republic. 

Agricultural  production.  In  French  Equatorial  Africa,  cotton  is  the  most 
important  cash  crop.  Other  important  crops  are  coffee,  palm  products,  and 
peanuts.  Principal  food  crops  include  millet,  cassava,  bananas,  corn,  rice, 
and  palm  oil. 


French  Equatorial  Africa: 


Area  and  production  of  principal  agricultural  crops, 
1957  and  1958 
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French  Equatorial  Africa?     Livestock  numbers,   1958 
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Agricultural  trade .  In  1956,  agricultural  products  made  up  ij6.1  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  exports  from  the  federation.  Both  in  terms  of  tonnage  and 
value,  cotton  is  by  far  the  most  important  agricultural  product  exported. 
It  comprised  72  percent  of  the  value  of  all  agricultural  exports  in  1956  and 
accounted  for  33«2  percent  of  the  value  of  the  federation's  total  exports. 
Other  important  agricultural  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  peanuts,  and  palm 
kernels. 

Of  the  total  amount  spent  for  imports  in  1956,  only  11»6  percent  went  for 
agricultural  products.  Sugar  accounted  for  25.2  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  agricultural  imports  during  that  year,  and  another  21.1  percent  was  spent 
for  beer,  wine,  and  vinegar. 

French  Equatorial  Africa?  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities, 

1955  and  1956 
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French  Equatorial  Africa s 


Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities, 
1955  and  1956 
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Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  native  diet  is  comprised  of  starchy  root  crops,  grains,  and  vegetable  oils 
which  are  produced  within  the  territory.  Cassava  is  the  basic  food  of  the 
African  population  in  the  southern  part  of  F.E.A.,  and  millet  and  sorghum  are 
consumed  mostly  in  the  northern  part.  Per  capita  consumption  of  cassava  is 
estimated  at  600  pounds  per  year.  In  the  urban  districts  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  wheat-flour  bread  in  place  of  cassava  among  the  African  population. 
Although  the  federation  is  self-sufficient  in  food,  a  more  adequate  varied 
diet  would  be  available  if  imports  of  foodstuffs  were  increased.  Import 
trends  indicate  a  rising  consumption  of  wheat  flour,  sugar,  and  other  food 
items  not  produced  within  the  territory. 


Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  One  of  the  chief  goals  of  French  economic 
policy  for  the  federation  has  been  to  increase  the  production  of  agricultural 
and  forestry  products  for  export.  To  achieve  this,  various  research  and  ex- 
tension programs  have  been  established.  Among  these  are  agronomic  research, 
agricultural  education,  financial  aid  for  farm  development,  ijnproved  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  livestock,  forest  conservation,  and  development  of 
fisheries®  A  slaughterhouse  and  cold  storage  plant  have  been  built  at  Fort 
Lamy. 

Between  19li7  and  1957  the  French,  through  FIDES,  have  spent  $5,172,000  to 
assist  farmers  and  agricultural  advisers  in  the  area.  FIDES  is  France's 
agency  responsible  for  long-term  development  projects  in  French  overseas 
territories.  However,  the  amount  spent  for  agricultural  development  was  only 
2.1  percent  of  the  total  amount  ($2lj6, 800,000)  spent  by  FIDES  in  French  Equa- 
torial Africa  between  19li7  and  1957.  Over  half  the  amount  allocated  to  agri- 
cultural assistance  was  spent  in  the  Central  African  Republic.  Specific 
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government  programs  concerning  agriculture  include  a  sowing  premium  on  cot- 
ton, a  Price  Stabilization  Fund  which  guarantees  the  price  of  cotton,  and  an 
export  tax  of  12  percent  ad  valorem  on  cotton  shipments* 

Theoretically,  trade  policy  in  the  federation  has  been  governed  by  the  Con- 
go Basin  Treaty.  According  to  this  treaty  all  countries  selling  in  the  area 
encounter  the  same  custom  duties  as  France.  In  actual  practice,  licensing, 
foreign  exchange  control,  and  import  quotas  have  been  more  effective  in  con- 
trolling trade  than  has  the  treaty.  Since  the  four  separate  republics  are 
all  members  of  the  French  Community,  France  has  a  trading  advantage  with  the 
area.  Imports  of  wheat  flour  are  usually  restricted  to  sources  within  the 
French  Union  through  a  currency  control  system  and  import  licensing  require- 
ments* 

Economic  situation.  All  F.E.A.  is  vastly  underdeveloped.  Its  economy  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  export  of  cotton  and  forestry  products.  It  has  a  number 
of  development  possibilities,  but  a  restraining  influence  has  been  the  lack  of 
such  basic  facilities  as  transportation,  communications,  and  electric  power. 

Regardless  of  the  restraints  to  economic  growth,  some  progress  is  being 
made.  The  increase  in  commodities  for  export,  particularaly  lumber  and  cot- 
ton, enables  F.E.A.  to  import  consumer  goods  in  ever  increasing  quantities. 
There  is  a  growing  number  of  industries  which  manufacture  for  local  con- 
sumption. These  include  food  and  drink  processing  plants  and  textiles  estab- 
lishments. Also  mining  shows  considerable  promise  for  the  future. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  pilot  regions—such  as  the  Ogowe  River  basin 
in  Gabon,  the  Logone  River  basin  in  Chad,  and  particularly  the  Niari-Kiuli 
River  basin  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo— where  a  wide  variety  of  crops  can 
be  produced  are  already  being  carried  out. 

United  States-French  Equatorial  African  trade.  Agricultural  commodities 
accounted  for  less  than  1  percent  (.77  percent)  of  U.S.  exports  to  F.E.A. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  U.S.  imports  from  F.E.A.  were  agricultural. 

French  Equatorial  Africa*  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U«  S.  exports  to  F.  E.  A. 


Commodity 


U.  S.  imports  from  F.  E.  A. 


Commodity 


Value 


Tobacco,  unmanufactured 
Other  agricultural  •  . 

Total  agricultural  . 

Nonagricultural  .... 

Total  all  commodities 


Rubber,  crude  ••••.. 
Cocoa  or  cacao  beans  •  • 
Other  agricultural  •  •  • 

Total  agricultural  .  • 

Nonagricultural  •  .  .  .  • 

Total  all  commodities  • 


1,000 
dollars 

55B 

112 
119 


599 


1,19$ 


2,391 
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FRENCH  TOGOLAND 

Population,  French  Togoland  is  a  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Territory 
administered  by  Prance.  Its  population  is  a  little  over  a  million  of  which 
less  than  2,000  are  non-Africans,  Density  of  population  is  I46  per  square 
mile* 

Land  characteristics  and  use,  French  Togoland  is  a  narrow  rectangular  area 
of  21,0*93  square  miles.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Upper  Volta 
(French  West  Africa),  on  the  east  by  Dahomey  (French  West  Africa),  on  the 
south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  the  west  by  Ghana, 

The  coastal  area  (about  60  miles  long)  and  the  inland  district  just  beyond 
it  produce  the  largest  part  of  the  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  copra,  cassava 
(manioc),  corn  and  bananas  produced  in  the  country.  Corn  and  bananas  are 
usually  raised  on  small  plots  for  the  use  of  the  family  only.  To  the  north- 
west of  Lome,  around  P aline,  the  most  important  coffee  and  cocoa  district  is 
centered.  Although  these  areas  are  definitely  tropical,  they  are  not  situ- 
ated in  the  tropical  rain-forest  area  common  to  most  of  the  southern  parts  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  Ghana,  and  Nigeria,  Inland  and  to  the  north,  the  country 
becomes  a  savanna  and  includes  the  areas  where  cotton,  peanuts,  and  kapok  are 
grown.  It  is  this  inland  area  which  is  by  far  the  most  primitive  and  which 
provides  small  export  crops  and  a  small  market  for  imports* 

Agricultural  production.  Cocoa,  coffee,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  peanuts, 
cotton,  and  copra  are  the  principal  commercial  crops.  The  main  food  crops 
are:  Rice,  sorghum  and  millet,  corn,  cassava  (manioc),  and  sweetpotatoes, 

French  Togoland:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1951*  and  1955 


Crop 


19514 


1955 


Cocoa  ,,••••••••••••••: 

Coffee     : 

Palm  oil : 

Peanuts  (shelled)   •••••.,•••: 
Palm  kernels : 

• 
• 

Cotton  (raw)     ••• : 

Cotton  seed       ••.,,,   : 

Copra       •,,,, : 

Rice,  milled ,,: 

Sorghum,  millet  ,,,,,, ,,,,•: 

• 
• 

Corn     ••••••• ••••: 

Cassava  (manioc)     • : 

Sweetpotatoes : 

Yams •••,,,,: 


1,000  metric  tons 

t  1,000  metric  tons 
:                5.7 

5.14 

lwl 

1               U.3 

10.8                ! 

:              10.8 

8.U 

:                8.1 

9.2 

:                8.7 

3.5 

1                5.1 

2.1* 

1              lull 

5.3               > 

t              U.7 

9.1                 ! 

:               9.5 

116 .0               1 

!                106  o0 

52,0                ! 

I              ii9.0 

361.0 

:            372.0 

5.14                1 

:                US 

390 oO               1 

1           383.0 
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French  Togoland:  Livestock  numbers,  1955 


Kind 

< 

Number 

:     Thousands 

Cattle  •  .  .  , 

»«•••••••« 

!       117 

Sheep  •  •  •  •  , 

:        302 

Goats  .  •  •  .  . 

;        252 

Horses  •  •  •  . 

:          1 

Donkeys  •  •  •  . 

i         3 

Hogs  •  •  •  •  « 

:        226 

Poultry  •  •  •  « 

i        82k 

Agricultural  trade .  The  foreign  trade  of  French  Togoland  accurately 
reflects  the  agricultural  base  of  the  country.  In  1957  the  chief  agricultural 
commodities  accounted  for  95  percent  by  value  of  total  exports.  However,  the 
chief  agricultural  imports  made  up  only  13  percent  by  value  of  total  imports. 

French  Togoland:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1957 


Commodity 


wOxxee  ....•«•.» 
Cocoa  «••••••«• 

Cotton  lint  

Palm  kernels  •  • 
Cassava 


.... 
........ 


l>  opra     «•«   ...... 

Peanuts,   shelled 
Tapioca     •   •  .   . 
Palm  and  coconut  oil 
Kapok  fiber 


«... 

i  .   .   .   . 

...... 


..... 
.   .   •   .   . 


..... 

..... 


•   .   .   .   . 


.     .      .      a      « 
..... 

.       9       .       .       • 


Seed  cotton     •   

Live  animals  •••••. 


Total 


....... 


...... 


...... 


Total  all  commodities 
(agricultural  and  nonagricultural) 


Quantity 


1,000  metric  tons 

oTL~ 

3.1 
2.0 

7.3 
6.6 


3.7 
1.6 

1.3 

.9 
.3 

3.3 
.9 


37.1 


1*3.2 


Value 


1,000  dollars 


T75UO- 

1,881. 

1,079 
910 
693 

651 
3l4l4 
21*3 

I6h 
159 

132 

-2L 

10,891* 


11,1450 
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French  Togoland:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1957 


Commodity 

[         Quantity 

\              Value 

:  1,000  metric 

.3 

:                1.6 
i               1.7 
i               1.7 
:                  .9 
:                   .2 

tons   ! 

:       1.000  dollars 
:                   757 

i                 397 

:                  275 

i                 275 

i                265 

Milk,  evaporated  and  condensed  ... 

:                    79 

\                6.U                 i 

:               2,Oii8 

Total  all  commodities                             i 
(agricultural  and  nonagricultural) • 

I              71#3 

< 

i 

1 
i 

i 

» 

i            15,280 

i 

i 

Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  The  abundance  of  food 
produced  in  Togoland  not  only  makes  the  territory  self-sufficient,  but  enables 
it  to  maintain  a  steady  stream  of  exports  to  Ghana. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  With  the  help  of  French  financing,  increas- 
ing effort  is  being  directed  to  agricultural  production.  The  actions  taken 
have  aimed  at  pest  and  disease  control,  development  of  basic  facilities,  soil 
conservation,  reforestation,  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  Further- 
more, the  sinking  of  wells  has  gone  forward  at  a  number  of  points. 

As  a  United  Nations  Trust  Territory,  Togoland  offers  a  ready  market  to  all 
nations  of  the  world.  That  special  position  presents  problems  for  the 
territory,  however,  since  it  makes  difficult  the  free  interchange  of  goods 
between  Togoland  and  Dahomey. 

Economic  situation.  There  is  not  much  industry  in  the  country  and  what  is 
there  is  devoted  to  the  processing  of  palm  oil,  the  manufacture  of  cassava 
flour,  or  the  ginning  of  cotton.  There  are  two  palm  oil  mills  producing 
about  1,^00  tons  of  high  grade  oil.  A  cassava  mill,  located  at  Ganave, 
produces  around  3,500  tons  of  flour  and  is  giving  a  boost  to  the  economies  of 
cassava  producing  areas. 

Research  work  has  shown  deposits  of  phosphates,  bauxite,  chromite,  and  iron 
ore.  Although  the  quality  of  these  deposits  appears  high  enough,  the  reserves 
available  have  not  been  determined  and  it  is  not  known,  yet,  whether  they  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  beginning  operations.  Should  such  ex- 
penses by  justified,  evacuation  will  depend  on  an  overhaul  of  the  railway 
system,  the  creation  of  a  deep-water  harbor  on  the  Togo-Dahomey  coast,  and 
provision  for  loading  facilities. 

United  States  -  Togoland  agricultural  trade.  The  United  States  took  7 
percent  of  Togo's  total  agricultural  exports,  and  exported  wheat  flour, 
tobacco,  and  some  sugar  to  the  territory  in  1955. 
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FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 

Until  the  referendum  of  September,  1958,  French  West  Africa 
was  a  federation  of  eight  territories:  Mauritania,  Senegal, 
French  Guinea,  French  Sudan,  Ivory  Coast,  Upper  Volta,  Niger, 
and  Dahomey.  French  Guinea  voted  "no"  in  the  referendum  and 
became  the  independent  Republic  of  Guinea.  Each  of  the  other 
territories  chose  to  become  an  internally  self-governing 
"republic"  in  the  French  Community.  These  notes  refer  to 
the  former  federation  of  French  West  Africa. 


Population.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at  19.3  million,  including 
8 7, LOO  non-Africans.  The  non-African  segment  is  concentrated  in  the  major 
ports  and  administrative  centers.  The  population  density  for  the  whole  of 
French  West  Africa  is  11  persons  per  square  mile.  The  greater  part  of  the 
African  population  is  employed  in  agriculture. 

French  West  Africa:  Area  and  population  on  specified  dates,  by  territories 


Territory 

[       Area       ] 

Estimated  population 

:Persons 
:     per 

!     Date       j 

[     African     , 

'Non-Afr.!       Total 

:  square 
;     mile 

.Sq.  miles   . 

:Dec.  1957 
.Nov.  1957' 
:       1956     j 

1-1-58 
:     1-1-58   i 

\    1-1-58  j 
Dec.  1957; 
:     1-1-57 

:       622,200 

2,216,800  i 
:  3,700,600  i 
:   2,191, LOO   , 

2,595,200 

1  3,L68,900  i 
2,L11,800   , 
:  1,716,600 

1,600  :       623,800 

L8,600   :  2, 265, LOO 

7,L00  :  3,708,000 

i     8,700  :  2,503,100 

•  11,600  :  2,606,800 

* 

3,700  !  3,L72,600 
:     3,000  :   2,LlL,800 
:     2,800   :  1,719,1)00 

Mauritania   •   •    : 
Senegal     •   •   «   ; 
French  Sudan  •    : 
French  Guinea 
Ivory  Coast     •   ; 

Upper  Volta     •    , 
French  Niger  •   j 
Dahomey     ... 

iil9,230 
•  76,12b 
:  Ii6l4,873 
i       914,929  : 

1214,503 

!     105,839  I 
1458,9914  : 
:       1414,696 

;1,789,188 

:       1.5 
:     29.8 
:       8.0 
:     26  .L 
i     20.9 

i     32.8 

:      5.3 
:     38.5 

Total     .   .    .    i 

:19,226,500 

« 

.  87, LOO  :19,313,900 

»                                 •                                             1 

:     10. 8 

Land^characteristics  and  use. 
>,000 


The  total  area  of  French  West  Africa  is 


1,789,000  square  miles— about  one-sixth  of  the  African  continent  and  eight 
times  the  size  of  France.  It  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  eastward  2,100 
miles,  and  from  the  northwest  almost  1,L00  miles  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

From  the  South,  a  gently  rising  coastal  plain  covered  with  dense  vegetation 
reaches  a  height  of  about  2,000  feet  in  the  interior  before  sloping  toward  the 
plains  of  the  Sudan  which  in  turn  give  way  to  the  Sahara.  From  the  southwest 
coast  (Guinea)  the  land  rises  more  than  L,000  feet  before  descending  to  the 
plains  of  Sudan  in  the  interior. 

Vegetation  and  rainfall  zones  form  a  series  of  belts  from  north  to  south. 
In  the  north  is  desert  devoid  of  vegetation.  To  the  south  of  this  lies  the 
Sahelian  zone,  a  region  of  subdesert  steppes  in  which  grow  scattered  palm  and 
thorn  trees.  Next  comes  the  Sudanese  zone,  a  savanna  country  of  tall  grasses 
and  bands  of  forests,  and  the  major  belt  of  agricultural  activity.  The  las+ 
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belt,  the  Guinea  zone,  is  characterized  by  an  unbroken,  heavy,  and  luxuriant 
forest  cover. 

Out  of  a  total  area  of  1,162  million  acres,  25  million  acres  are  arable 
land  and  land  under  tree  crops 3  62  million  acres  in  permanent  meadows  and 
pastures;  272  million  acres  are  covered  with  forest;  and  803  million  acres 
are  built-on  area,  wasteland  and  other. 

Agricultural  patterns.  Senegal  is  the  center  of  peanut  production.  Coffee 
is  produced  in  the  Ivory  Coast  (90  percent),  Guinea,  and  Dahomey.  Rice  is 
grown  south  of  the  12th  parallel,  mainly  in  the  Ivory  Coast.  Dahomey  is  the 
center  of  palm  kernel  and  palm  oil  production. 

In  general,  farms  are  family-size  operations.  Larger  units  exist  in  the 
peanut  and  cocoa-producing  areas  where  mixed  companies  with  public  and  private 
investments  are  quite  common.  Land  ownership  is  on  use  or  occupancy-right 
basis.  Such  rights  are  administered  according  to  tribal  customs  and  laws. 

French  West  Africa  supports  a  large  livestock  population.  The  center  of 
livestock  raising  is  Sudan  and  Niger  but  the  livestock  belt  stretches  into 
Mauritania,  Senegal,  Upper  Volta,  and  even  Guinea. 


French  West  Africa: 


Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops, 
1956  and  1957 


Export  crops: 

Peanuts,  unshelled 
Coffee  .  . 
Palm  oil  . 
Palm  kernels 
Bananas  • 

Citrus  •  • 
Cocoa  •  . 
Cotton  seed 
Cotton  lint 
Sisal  .  . 
Castorbeans 

Domestic  food  crops 
Sorghum  and  millet 
Yams  •••••• 

Cassava  (manioc) 
Plantains  • 
Rice,  milled 

Corn  .... 
Sweetpotatoes 
Cocoyams  •  . 
Kola  nuts  • 
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Agricultural  production,     French  West  Africa  is  the  third  largest  coffee 
producer  in  the  world  (after  Brazil  and  Colombia),   and  all  of  the  production 
is  of  the  Robusta  type.     It  is  usually  the  world's  second  largest  exporter 
of  peanuts,  Nigeria  being  first.     Other  important  commercial  crops  in  French 
West  Africa  are  cocoa,  palm  oil,   and  bananas.     Crops  cultivated  for  domestic 
consumption  include  millet  and  sorghum,   cassava,  yams,  rice,  and  corn, 

French  West  Africa:     Livestock  numbers,  1958 


Kind 


Number 


:  Thousands 

Goats  and  sheep  •  . •••••••:  "  25f,bbcf " 

Cattle 10, COO 

Donkeys     (1955) 902 

Camels :  550 

Hogs :  350 

Horses     (1955) :  297 

Poultry  .   >  .    . ,*    *    s  ...  ,        17j000 

French  West  Africa:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities, 

1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Peanuts,  oil  and  cake  • 

Coffee     

Cocoa  beans   •••••• 

Bananas  •    •   •    . 
Palm  kernels 


•   •    »    • 
•   •    •    •    • 


Cattle 

Palm  oil 

Fruits  and  juices,   canned 

Gum  arabic '  . 

Hides  avnd  skins   •    •   •    • 


Sheep   

Other  agricultural     .    • 

Total  agricultural     • 

Nonagricultural  •   •    •    « 

Total  all  commodities 


1956 


Quantity 


1^000 
metric  tons 

53lu-5 

131.1 

75.8 

115.7 

86.14 

33.0 
17.8 

1.2 

5.0 

3.5 

7.5 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 
12V, 392 

95,870 

1|8,027 
9,386 

10,672 

3,872 
h,  300 
1,U95 
1,528 

1,713 

lsh2k 

7,609 


311,318 


tdJL 


3)42,961 


1957 


Quantity 


1?000 
metric  tons 

^2.5 

121.2 

66.5 

107.9 

78.8 

27.0 
11.8 

6.0 

5.8 

2.9 

8.3 


Value 


1^000 
dollars 

155^55 
82,172 
33,1*28 

10,550 
9,732 

3,099 
2,592 
2,166 
1,916 
1,690 

1,185 
7,210 

268,390 


3l,khh 
319, 83h 
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Agricultural  trade:  Agricultural  commodities  made  up  90  percent  of  all  ex- 
ports  in  1957*  Peanuts,  peanut  oil,  and  peanut  oil  cake  constituted  1*6  per- 
cent of  agricultural  exports  and  ljl  percent  of  all  exports.  Coffee  and  cocoa 
were  also  valuable  agricultural  exports. 


French  West  Africa: 


Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities, 
1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


1956 


Quantity 


Value 


1957 


Quantity 


Value 


Sugar  •  •  • 
Rice  .  •  . 
Wheat  •  .  . 
Milk,  cheese 
Vegetables 


ljOOO  m.tons 


Wines  ... 
Wheat  flour 
Heat  and  meat 
Beer  •  •  . 
Fruits  .  . 


and  butter 


prep 


Tea 

Bakery  products  • 
Millet  and  sorghum 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  •  .  , 


"BO" 

96.3 

62.8 

10.)4 

32.lt 

52.9 

13.6 

2.1 

11.9 

8.5 

1.5 

2.8 
16.2 


1,000  dol. 

19,959 

12,61*6 

6,239 

6,116 

5,730 

6,l4U5 
6,505 
3,031 
2*89ii 
2,392 

1,768 
1,662 
1,361 
9*368 


1,000  m.tons 


99.1 

I5l.li 

105.I4 

12.5 

35.7 

fcO.O 
26.9 

2.3 
12.2 

8.7 

1.7 

2.7 

21.3 


86,119 


"295,177 


Total  all  commodities 


381,296 


1,000  dol. 

19,633 
8,597 
7,306 
7,007 

6,897 
3,989 
3,126 
2,510 
2,171 

2,211 
1,696 
1,617 
2jl8H 

98,5114 


311,  n\> 


1410,238 


Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  The  greatest  percentage 
of  calories  consumed  in  French  West  Africa  is  derived  from  root  crops,  grains, 
and  vegetable  oils.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  wheat  flour,  and  sugar, 
French  West  Africa  produces  adequate  food  to  meet  her  own  needs.  Increased 
imports  indicate  a  rising  consumption  of  these  items  and  canned  milk. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  A  single  custom  tariff  applies  to  all  of 
French  West  Africa.  There  are  two  types  of  import  levies:  The  "fiscal"  duty 
and  the  "custom"  duty.  Import  rates  vary  according  to  the  products;  those 
deemed  essential  to  the  economic  development  of  the  country  usually  are  ad- 
mitted free. 

French  West  Africa  maintains  import  and  exchange  control  systems  which, 
however,  do  not  apply  to  the  franc  zone.  Imports  from  countries  other  than 
the  franc  zone  require  an  individual  license  which  is  issued  to  the  local 
importer.  In  case  of  dollar  imports,  licenses  are  generally  granted  for 
goods  which  are  considered  essential  and  are  not  available  from  the  franc 
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zone  or  soft  currency  sources. 

The  government  and  government  capital  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  activity  of  French  West  Africa.  In  some  cases,  government  partici- 
pation takes  the  form  of  a  direct  control  of  the  projectsj  in  others,  it  pro- 
vides loans  or  subsidies  or  participates  in  the  management. 

Economic  situation.  French  West  Africa  is  predominantly  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  country.  The  economy  is  characterized  by  two  main  features: 
cultivation  of  crops  for  export  and  production  of  food  crops  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  country  produces  a  number  of  commodities  which  are  in 
active  demand  in  world  markets  (cocoa,  coffee,  peanuts,  palm  oil,  and  bananas). 
Products  of  pastoral  activities  are  limited  to  domestic  markets,  with  only 
live  animals,  hides  and  skins,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wool  figuring  in  tiie 
exports. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  French  West  Africa  is  considerable  and  includes  gold, 
diamonds,  iron  ore,  bauxite,  manganese,  tia,  copper,  phosphates,  zirconium, 
and  a  few  other  minerals.  Mining,  however,  is  still  at  an  early  stage  of 
development  as  inadequate  transportation,  lack  of  electric  power,  and 
shortage  of  skilled  labor  present  real  problems. 

Industry  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  food  processing. 

Although  French  West  Africa  has  a  great  potential  for  economic  development, 
in  practice  its  economy  has  been  heavily  subsidized  by  France.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  France  will  continue  to  make  grants  of  funds  to  the  seven  new 
self-governing  "republics". 

In  1956,  French  West  Africa  had  an  "unfavorable"  trade  balance  of  $38 
million j  in  1957  it  was  $90  million. 

French  West  Africa:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.  S.  exports  to  French  West  Africa  [ 

||U.  S.  imports  from  French  West  Africa 

Commodity 

Value 

1  • 

', '.               Commodity 

i 

|      Value 

:       1,000       ! 
:     dollars     : 
i         2,121     ! 
:             918     : 

i           3lil     i 
:              91     ■ 
:              75     i 
:              13     i 

:: Tapioca  (from  cassava). 

.  :0ther  agricultural     •   .     i 

:     Total  agricultural     •     i 
::                                                     i 

•                                                    i 

:     Total  all  commodities     1 
:                                                   ( 

:       1.000 
!     dollars 
!       12,262 

Grain  sorghums     .... 

i      10,659 
:             2L2 

!              110 

i             106 

Other  agricultural     •   . 

•       < 

• 
• 

108 

Total  agricultural     • 

23,i»87 

Nonagricultural   •   •    .   . 

•       lit,  890     i 

1,165 

Total  all  commodities 

i 

t 

214,652 

► 
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GAMBIA 


This  British  dependency  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  ad- 
ministered partly  as  a  colony,  partly  as  a  protectorate • 

Population*  Approximately  90  percent  of  Gambia's  population  of  275*300 
(1957  mid-year  estimate)  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  Annual  migrant  farmers 
from  neighboring  countries  are  not  included*  They  are  referred  to  as  "strange 
farmersn  and  vary  from  10,000  to  20,000  each  year.  The  population  of  Gambia 
over  the  past  35  years  has  increased  about  ,8  percent  annually.  The  average 
population  density  is  69  persons  per  square  mile. 


Land  characteristics  and  use,  Gambia  is  four-fifths  the  size  of  Connecticut. 
Total  area  is  1|,003  square  miles  with  about  51*6,000  acres  of  arable  land  and 
land  under  tree  crops.  Unused  but  potentially  productive  land  is  estimated  at 
319*000  acres  and  forested  land,  7lj8,000  acres.  Built-on  and  waste  land  a- 
mounts  to  91*9, 000  acres.  The  country  is  unique  in  that  its  borders  are  on 
each  side  of  the  Gambia  Eiver,  and  that  it  is  about  300  miles  long  but  only  6 
to  12  miles  wide.  This  river  serves  as  the  only  means  of  transportation. 

Seasons  are  distinctly  wet  and  dry|  98  percent  of  the  35-!i5  inches  of  rain 
fall  between  June  and  October.  The  coastal  climate  is  moderate  during  the  dry 
season,  but  the  temperature  increases  rapidly  farther  inland.  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  infertile  except  for  the  swamps  lining  the  river. 

Agricultural  patterns.  No  plantations  are  found  in  Gambia,  only  small  farms 
primarily  devoted  to  peanuts.  The  farmers  practice  shifting  cultivation  be- 
cause of  low  soil  fertility.  Erosion  is  no  problem  on  the  fallow  land  owing 
to  the  flat  topography,*  fallow  land  must  be  cleared  of  trees  and  shrubs  for 
recultivation.  Little  or  no  mechanization  is  used  in  peanut  production,  but 
about  1,500  acres  of  rice  fields  are  prepared  mechanically  by  the  government. 
Peanuts  are  planted  when  spring  rains  begin  and  harvested  during  October  and 
November, 

Agricultural  production.  Peanuts  are  the  only  commercially  important  crop. 
Rice,  millet,  and  sorghums  are  the  important  domestic  food  crops.  All  crops 
are  produced  predominantly  in  the  western  half  of  the  country, 

Gambia:  Area  and  production  of  principal  crops,  1951*  1951i*  and  1955 


Crop 


■  —  -1-*'  — *  -*— «— 


1951 


Peanuts 

Palm  kernels 

Millet  and  sorghums 

Rice 

Corn 

Cassava  (manioc) 


1,000 
acres 


if 


93 

(K) 

25 
18 

1 


1,000 


19514 


1,000 
metric  tons 

— w — 

1.8 
(2/) 


d/) 


1955 


1,000 
metric  tons 

58 

1.5 


(2/) 

&J) 
(2/) 


1/  X9I4B"  -  52  average,     2/  Not  available. 
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Gambia:  Livestock  numbers 


Kind 

!           Number 

:         Thousands 

Cattle     •   •  •   •  , 

»••••• 

:            "*  "122^" 

Sheep   •   •   .   •   .   i 

».....< 

:                51 

Goats , 

»••••• 

:                 75 

Hogs 

.....' 

:                  3 

Horses     •   .   •   . 

»•••«. 

.2 

Donkeys  •    .    •    .   , 

*   *    •    •    •   • 

i              h 

Poultry  .  .    .    •   < 

>••••• 

i              227 

Agricultural  trade.  Peanuts  comprised  97  percent,  by  value,  of  Gambia's  ex- 
ports in  l'95li  and  1955.  Principal  agricultural  imports  are  kola  nuts  and  rice. 
In  1955  imports  exceeded  exports,  but  during  the  preceding  years  the  opposite 
occurred. 

About  three-fourths  of  Gambia's  exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  about 
half  of  her  imports  come  from  there.  Nearly  all  of  the  remaining  exports  go 
to  France,  French  West  African  possessions,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Gambia:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1955  and  1956 


j                 1955 

1956 

Commodity 

;     Quantity 

.       Value 

;     Quantity 

.       Value 

Peanuts,   shelled     •  •   •   •    : 

Peanuts,  unshelled     ... 
Palm  kernels     •••••• 

Other  agricultural     .   .   .   ; 

:         1,000 

:  metric  tons   : 

:           22^9         ! 

:            1.8         i 

:       1,000 
dollars 

-       2,528 
:           226       ! 

13        1 

:         1,000         : 
:  metric  tons  i 

',            1.8 

:       1,000 
:     dollars 
6,307 

:           232 
20 

Total  agricultural     «   .    ! 

!                  —               ! 

6,831* 

— 

!   w 

Nonagricultural  i 

51(1 

:             71 

Total  all  commodities  •    : 

: 

7,375 

:             —           ! 

6,630 

Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self  ■"Sufficiency.  The  level  of  food  consump- 
tion  is  somewhat'  lower  than  in  most  of  West  Africa,  largely  owing  to  concen- 
tration in  peanut  production  for  export.  Gambia  has  a  chronic  "hungry  season" 
from  July  to  September  (when  the  first  harvest  of  locally  grown  corn  is  avail- 
able)* Main  subsistence  crops  are  rice,  sorghums,  corn,  digitaria,  and 
cassava.  Rice  production  has  been  greatly  expanded  in  recent  years  by 
reclamation  of  riverine  swamps,  but  considerable  rice  is  still  imported. 
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Gambia:     Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1955  and  1956 


Total  all  commodities. 


10,387 


Commodity 

!        1955        J 

1956 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Kice  ..«.••.... 
Kola  nuts  •••••••: 

Wheat  flour  •  •••••: 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  i 
Other  agricultural  .  •  • 

:    1,000    i 
:  metric  tons  ; 

w 

i          1.1     : 
:    2.7     ! 
!    l.ii     : 
:     .1     ! 

►         -  -           < 

!    1.000    ! 

dollars  i 
*M       x 
:    636   ! 
:    U16 
:    215  i 
:     103   J 
i          hkB       i 

!     1,000     ! 

:  metric  tons  , 
:     6.6     : 
:     .8     i 
i          1.9 
i    1.3    i 
t     .1 

!   1,000 
:  dollars 

:   w 

:    2|1|6 
:    320 
:    199 

i           65 
«    635 

Total  agricultural  •  • 

< 

Nonagricultural  •  •  •  • 

»                                     1 

'      2,395   I 

~ 

:   2^,^62 

1                                     I 



:   7,992   ! 

1                   C^iSJ                       , 

:   7,981 

10,Wi3 


Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  The  government  has  restricted  its  develop- 
ment programs  to  increased  production  of  subsistence  crops,  mainly  rice. 
Large  areas  of  mangrove  swamps  have  been  cleared  for  rice.  Along  with  the 
swamp  reclamation,  irrigation  systems  have  been  built  for  the  rice  fields. 
Food  production  has  been  encouraged  by  requiring  the  "strange  farmers"  to 
grow  some  food  crops.  The  government  has  developed  a  small  dairy  industry  $ 
its  progress  has  been  slow  owing  to  poor  refrigeration  and  transportation 
facilities.  A  veterinary  department  has  been  established,  and  given  credit 
for  the  large  increase  in  cattle  population  by  inoculation  against  rinderpest. 

Tariffs  as  well  as  export  and  import  licensing  have  been  aimed  at  directing 
trade  to  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Gambia  has  imposed  a  heavy  export  tax,  but  its  primary  purpose  is  government 
revenue,  not  control  of  exports.  The  Gambia  Oilseeds  Marketing  Board  handles 
nearly  all  of  the  country's  exports. 

Economic  situation.  Almost  exclusive  dependence  on  peanut  exports  for 
revenue  puts  Gambia  in  an  unstable  position  economically.  The  economy  is 
directly  tied  to  the  world  market  for  peanuts.  The  country  has  few  natural 
resources  and  will  probably  continue  to  depend  on  agriculture  as  its  major 
industry.  Discoveries  of  ilmenite  in  1953  raised  hopes  for  the  development 
of  a  mining  industry,  but  little  progress  has  been  made. 

United  States-Gambia  agricultural  trade.  The  United  States  is  a  negligible 
outlet  for  Gambian  exports.  Gambia  imports  very  little  from  the  United  States 
except  flour.  Of  1,^00  metric  tons  of  flour  imported  by  Gambia  in  1955,  the 
United  States  supplied  600  metric  tons0 
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GHANA 
(formerly  the  Gold  Coast  and  British  Togoland) 

Population*  1^,763,000  (UN  estimate  1957).  Population  growth  is  about 
1^  percent  per  year.  The  19lj8  census  showed  ii,H8,lj50,  of  which  14,111,680 
were  Africans,  14,211  British,  1,370  Lebanese  and  Syrian,  and  1,189  other 
peoples.  Over  70  percent  is  dependent  on  agriculture.  On  the  average, 
52  persons  live  on  each  square  mile.  The  more  densely  populated  areas  are 
in  the  central  section,  which  grows  cocoa,  and  in  the  northeasi  savannas. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  Ghana  has  an  area  of  91,81}3  square 
miles,  about  50  percent  larger  than  England  and  slightly  smaller  than 
Oregon.  About  18  percent  is  in  agricultural  land  (including  U  percent  in 
field  crops),  61  percent  in  forest,  and  the  remaining  21  percent  is 
"built  on,  waste,  and  nonagricultural  land". 

Half  of  Ghana  is  less  than  500  feet  above  sea  level.  There  are  some 
hills  but  no  mountains. 

Ghana  has  four  distinct  climatological  regions: 

(1)  The  coastal  belt  (average  rainfall  29  inches),  with  a  subtropi- 
cal growth  of  palms  and  shrub. 

(2)  The  southwest  Axim  corner  (82  inches  rainfall),  a  tropical  rain- 
forest area  with  little  commercial  agriculture. 

(3)  The  central  forest  belt  (58  inches  rainfall),  where  most  of  the 
country's  cocoa  is  grown. 

(I4)  The  northern  belt  (1j3  inches  rainfall),  a  drier  upland  savanna 
of  grass  and  shrub,  used  mostly  for  livestock  production. 

Ghana  has  distinct  wet  and  dry  seasons.  In  January  and  February  the 
hot,  dry  Harmattan  wind  blows  in  from  the  Sahara.  The  rainy  season 
follows  and  is  at  its  wettest  in  June.  Small  rains  occur  in  September 
and  October. 

Ghana's  soils  are  mostly  of  the  red  lateritic  type  common  to  tropical 
West  Africa.  They  are  more  or  less  leached  and  have  lost  their  lime. 

Agricultural  patterns.  The  agriculture  of  Ghana  is  characterized  by 
many  small  independently  operated  farms  cultivated  mostly  by  hand,  5 
acres  or  less  in  size.  Few  plantations  exist.  Tending  cocoa  trees  is 
limited  to  keeping  down  the  undergrowth  with  a  xes  and  machetes.  Some 
effort  is  being  expended  to  develop  "estate"  (plantation)  culture  of 
palm  products,  kola  nuts,  coffee,  bananas,  cotton,  and  rubber,  in  order 
to  diversify  Ghana's  one-crop  (cocoa)  economy. 

The  "main"  cocoa  harvesting  and  marketing  season  extends  from  Septem- 
ber to  February  with  a  "midseason"  from  April  to  August. 
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Agricultural  production,     Ghana's  economy  is  based  almost  entirely  on  cocoa. 
Food  crops  produced  for  domestic  use  include  palm  oil,  sorghum,  millet,  corn, 
yams,  cocoyams,  sweetpotatoes,  cassava  (manioc),  plantains,  peanuts,  rice, 
beans,  and  other  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables, 

Ghana:     Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1956-57  and  1957-58 


Crop 


1956-57 


1957-58 


Cocoa     

Plantains     

Yams  and  sweetpotatoes 

Cassava     • • 

Cocoyams  •••••», 


Sorghum  and  millet  , 
Corn  •••••«•• 
Bananas     •••••. 


1,000 
metric  tons 

275 
1,200 

978 

525 

520 

17/5 
170 
150 


1,000 
metric 


tons 

551; — 


1,300 
975 
500 
500 

180 
180 
150 


Livestock,  The  tsetse  fly  (carrier  of  sleeping  sickness)  makes  livestock 
raising  impossible  in  the  forested  areas  of  Ghana, 


Ghana s  Livestock  numbers,  1958 


Kind 


Cattle  •  ?■  ,  ,  • 
Sheep  ,  ,  •  •  • 
Goats  ,  ,  ,  •  • 
Hogs 


•   •   o  •  •   •   •  •   •   • 


Number 


,  ,  •  ,  , 


Thousands 

— 85o — 

928 

85ii 
58 


Agricultural  trade,  Cocoabeans  made  up  98  percent,  by  value,  of  Ghana's 
agricultural  exports  and  56  percent  of  its  total  exports  in  1957*  Most  of  the 
cocoa  goes  to  West  Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Soviet  Union* 

Ghana,  a  self-governing  nation  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  buys  most  goods 
from  the  United  Kingdom  but  gets  about  two-thirds  of  its  wheat  flour  and 
nearly  all  of  its  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States* 
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Ghana:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Cocoabeans  •   •   •   • 
Palm  kernels  •   •    • 

Kola  nuts 

Copra     

Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural  •    •   •    • 
Nonagricultural     •••••• 

Total  all  commodities     •   • 


1956 


Quantity 


1,000 

metric  tons 

23B72 

11.7 

W 

ii.8 


Value 


1^000 


Hi9,l86 


91^35 


2^0,621 


1957 


Quantity 


1,000 
metric  tons 
261. h 

7.1 

3.0 

3.2 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 

HCTJS 

771 
190 
hh9 
802_ 

1Uu961 


109,681 


25Ui61i2 


Ghana:     Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 

1956 


Commodity 


Wheat  flour   •    • 
Sugar  •    •   .    •    . 

u  at  tie     •   •   •   • 
Meat  and  prep. 
Beer 


«   •    •    • 


Dairy  products 
Rice     •-•••• 

Tobacco,  unmf.  . 
Bakery  products 
Sheep   •   •    .   .    . 


Vegetables     •    .    . 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  ... 
Total  all  coTiimodities 


Unit 


H.tons 

M.tons 

Head 

M.tons 
Imp.  gal. 

M.tons 
M.tons 
M.tons 
M . tons 
Head 

M.tons 


Quantity 


Thousands 

~35.3 
31.7 
78 
9.9 

3,711 

6.1 

8.9 

c 
•-/ 

2.9 

157 

3.9 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 

5,^86 
5,308 
14,097 
1,989 

3,1*01 

1,578 
1,067 
1,321, 
1,576 

883 
1,508 


39,797 


208,911 
2li8,7i|l 


1957 


Quantity 


Thousands 
"     ft.*" 
35.9 
82 

10.9 
3,157 

7.1i 

18.6 
.6 
3.0 
132 

1.6 


Value 


3,810 
3,502 
l,3lil 
1,311 
1,260 

1,021 

jbj.6_8l_ 


)i6,863 


223,519 


270,382 
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Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self » sufficiency.  Food  consumption  is 
estimated  to  be  2,lj00  calories  per  day  per  capita.  The  diet  consists 
largely  of  starchy  root  crops  and  palm  oil,  with  a  deficiency  of  protein. 
Ateout  12  to  lli  percent  of  all  imports  are  food  items,  such  as  wheat  flour, 
sugar,  canned  meat,  canned  milk,  and  fish.  Ghana  imports  much  more  food 
in  relation  to  population  than  the  rest  of  West  Africa. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  The  Ghana  Government  is  making  a  valiant 
effort  to  exterminate  swollen  shoot,  a  virus  disease  which  slowly  kills 
the  cacao  trees.  The  government  also  has  programs  in  effect  to  contain 
capsid  insects  and  black  pod,  two  other  enemies  of  cacao. 

Through  the  Cocoa  Marketing  Board,  the  government  endeavors  to  stabilize 
cocoa  prices.  At  times  the  fixed  season  purchase  prices  for  cocoa  have 
served  as  ceilings,  at  other  times  as  floors. 

Several  programs  seek  to  increase  production  of  domestic  foods,  forest 
products,  and  secondary  export  crops,  but  are  meeting  with  only  moderate 
success. 

Ghana,  a  member  of  the  Niger  Convention,  cannot  impose  discriminatory 
tariffs  against  nations  signing  that  convention.  Except  for  wheat  flour, 
imports  from  dollar  areas  are  restricted  by  individual  import  licenses. 

Economic  situation.  Cocoa  has  placed  Ghana  in  a  better  economic  posi- 
tion than  most  other  African  countries.  Ghana  hopes  to  diversify  its 
economy  through  industrialization,  which  would  result  from  building  the 
proposed  Volta  River  Project.  This  project,  to  produce  hydroelectric 
power  for  bauxite  smelting  and  to  impound  water  for  irrigation  of  the 
Accra  Plains,  is  now  estimated  to  cost  i$6iili  million  and  would  require 
capital  from  outside.  Present  industries  include  mining,  service,  and 
transportation. 


Ghana:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.S.  exports  to  Ghana 

. .     U.S.  imports  from  Ghana 

• 

Commodity        !  Value 

, .       Commodity 

Value 

< 

1,000  : 
dollars 

1,018  : 
51 
90  i 

: :  Coffee •   : 

i  dollars 
:  27,995 

t         15 
16 

Food  for  relief  or  charity  : 

: :  Other  agricultural  .  . 
: :   Total  agricultural  .  : 
: :  Nonagricultural  •  •  • 
: :   Total  all  commodities  : 

Other  agricultural  ... 

:  28^026 

Total  agricultural  •  •   : 

iii        i  ii  i 

hMh 

:  12,720 

Total  all  commodities  •   : 

10,091 

liO,7l|6 
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GUINEA 

Guinea  became  an  independent  nation  following 
the  constitutional  referendum  in  France's  over- 
seas territories  held  during  September  1958.  In 
this  referendum  the  people  of  Guinea  chose  to 
break  away  from  the  French  community  and  estab- 
lish their  own  autonomous  republic.  Formal 
independence  was  declared  on  October  2,  1958 • 

Population.  The  population  of  Guinea  is  approaching  3  million,  including 
10,000  non-Africans.  Compared  with  other  territories  in  French  West  Africa, 
Guinea  is  rather  densely  populated.  Inhabitation  is  the  heaviest  along  the 
coast  and  Konkoure  River,  where  density  ranges  from  50  to  125  per  square  mile. 
However,  further  inland  it  declines  to  a  concentration  ranging  from  2  to  12 
persons  per  square  mile.  For  the  entire  country  the  density  is  23  per  square 
mile.  The  largest  population  center  is  Conakry,  the  capital  city. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  Guinea  lies  along  the  southwest  coast  of  the 
great  western  bulge  of  Africa.  Its  area  of  106,200  square  miles  is  somewhat 
larger  than  Maine. 

The  coastal  plains,  which  are  formed  from  alluvial  deposits,  are  succeeded 
about  30  miles  inland  by  a  line  of  cliffs,  the  Susu  hills,  which  form  the 
first  step  in  the  terracelike  formation  of  the  interior,  culminating  in  the 
large  tableland  known  as  the  Futa  Jallon.  This  tableland,  which  is  the  hydro- 
graphic  center  of  West  Africa,  is  most  elevated  in  its  southern  parts,  where 
heights  of  5*000  feet  are  found.  East  and  south  of  the  Futa  Jallon  tableland, 
the  country  slopes  to  the  basin  of  the  upper  Niger  River.  The  greater  part 
of  this  basin  is  within  Guinea. 

While  the  coastal  lands  are  either  densely  forested  or  covered  with  savan- 
nas, the  Futa  Jallon  highland  is  mainly  covered  with  short  herbage.  In  gen- 
eral, the  soils  of  Guinea  are  moderately  fertile* 

The  coastal  district  is  hot  and  moist,  with  the  rainy  season  lasting  from 
May  through  October,  during  which  time  variable  winds,  calms,  and  tornadoes 
eifcceed  one  another.  In  the  Futa  Jallon  highlands  there  is  heavy  rainfall, 
but  the  Niger  basin  is  somewhat  drier.  High  humidity  is  prevalent  throughout 
the  year.  At  Conakry,  on  the  coast,  the  mean  temperature  is  80°  F.,  and  the 
temperature  ranges  from  the  low  60's  to  over  100°  F. 

The  Niger,  Gambia,  and  Senegal  Rivers  all  run  through  the  country.  Besides 
these  rivers  there  are,  many  streams  running  directly  to  the  Atlantic  from 
their  headwaters  in  the  Futa  Jallon.  Although  some  of  these  streams  are 
quite  large,  they  are  navigable  only  a  few  miles  from  their  mouths  because 
they  descend  from  the  plateaus  through  deep  and  narrow  valleys* 

Agricultural  patterns.  No  distinct  single  agricultural  pattern  emerges  in 
Guinea.  Both  plantation-type  farming  by  the  Europeans  and  subsistence- type 
farming  by  the  Africans  exist.  In  the  production  of  commercial  crops  for  ex- 
port the  European  plantation-type  of  agriculture  predominates.  However, 
African  farmers  share  in  the  production  of  the  two  leading  commercial  crops, 
bananas  and  coffee. 

European  coffee  plantations  usually  are  from  950  to  1,000  acres  while  those 
African  farms  producing  coffee  average  about  5  acres.  European  coffee  plant- 
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ers  are  plagued  by  a  labor  shortage  due  to  strong  competition  for  labor  from 
the  logging  companies  who  can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages ♦ 

Bananas  grow  wild  throughout  the  forest  zone  of  Guinea,  Well  over  a  quar- 
ter of  the  commercial  banana  crop  is  now  produced  by  indigenous  farmers  and 
more  than  20,000  Africans— not  including  the  laborers  working  on  European 
plantations-- depend  largely  on  banana  cultivation  for  their  livelihood.  How- 
ever, only  European  planters  produce  for  export. 

Agricultural  production.  Guinea's  two  leading  commercial  crops  are  bananas 
and  coffee.  Other  leading  industrial  crops  are  peanuts  and  palm  kernels. 
Less  important  ones  are  citrus,  pineapples,  cotton,  sisal,  kapok,  tobacco, 
and  cinchona.  Recently,  some  tea  has  been  under  cultivation. 

Major  food  crops  are  cassava,  rice,  and  fonio  (finger  millet).  Although 
corn  is  grown  everywhere,  only  in  the  coastal  zone  is  it  a  major  food  crop. 

Guinea:  Area  and  production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1956 


Crop 


Area 


Production 


Manioc  (cassava) : 

Mountain  rice  (paddy)  • : 

Plains  or  coastal  rice  (paddy)  •  •  •  •  : 

Sweetpotatoes  : 

Bananas  : 

• 
• 

Peanuts   (in  hulls)   : 

Coffee , : 

Fonio  (finger  millet) : 

Citrus  i 

Palm  kernels  (1955/56  crop  marketed)   •  : 


1,000  acres 

Ui3.3 

U9U.2 

237.2 

7lwl 

16.2 

131.0 
135.9 
501.6 


1,000  m.tons 
31*0.0 
182.0 
100.0 
120.0 
86.0 

29.0 
11.5 
77.0 
72.0 
20.3 


Guinea:  Livestock  numbers,  1957 


Kind 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 


Number 


Thousands 
2,100 
5,500 
U,  500 


Agricultural  trade.  During  1957,  agricultural  commodities  accounted  for 
almost  67  percent  of  the  value  of  Guinea's  total  exports.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder was  minerals;  namely  bauxite,  iron  ore,  and  diamonds. 

Guinea's  leading  agricultural  exports  are  coffee,  bananas,  and  palm  kernels. 
Of  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1957,  coffee  accounted  for  28.2  percent, 
bananas  for  20.7  percent,  and  palm  kernels  for  9.8  percent. 

Major  import  items  include  foodstuffs,  petroleum  products,  and  construction 
materials.  The  two  leading  agricultural  imports  are  rice  and  wheat  flour. 
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France  is  the  chief  buyer  of  Guinea's  exports.     During  1957  France  pur- 
chased 6Ii  percent  of  all  Guinea's  exports.     During  that  year  France  took  85 
percent  of  the  bananas,   89  percent  of  the  coffee,   and  98  percent  of  the  palm 
kernels.     Other  major  customers  include  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and 
Algeria. 

Aside  from  rice  from  Indochina,  France  supplies  most  of  Guinea's  agricul- 
tural imports.     Morocco  is  the  second  most  important  supplier.     During  1955, 
France  supplied  Guinea  with  over  61j  percent  of  the  latter' s  imports. 

Guinea:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,   1956  and  1957 


Commodity             ] 

:                       Quantity 

!                  Value 

1956           :           1957 

i      1956 

1957 

.  1,000  m.tons   :  1,000  m.tons 
:           11.1           :             9.7           s 
:           91.1           :           73.1           J 
:           21.9           :           20.5 

:  1,000  dpi.    ; 

I        7*1*58      ! 

:         2,737       J 
1,1*78       i 

1,000  dol. 

i         7,638 
i         5,597 
:         2,61*8 
:         2,268 

Other  agricultural  .    ! 

Total  agricultural. 

;              —              :              — • 

s       20,277 

j      18,151 

Nonagricultural     .   ,    : 

«•»              •              —~ 

i        8,709       ! 

i         8,91*2 

Total  all  commodity 

>s                           :             —             < 

i                                                             •                                                             i 

>                                                                                        •                                                                                       4 

i       28,986       i 

:       27,093 

Guinea:     Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,   1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Rice 

Sugar  .... 
Dairy  products 
Wines  .... 
Beer  •  •  •  •  • 
Wheat  flour  • 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural     •    • 


Quantity 


1956 


1,000  m.tons 

9.5 

U.2 

.9 
5.7 
3.0 
5.0 


Total  all  commodities 


1957 

1,000  m.tons 
11.0 
5.7 
1.3 
1*.6 
iu3 
3.3 


Value 


1956 


1,000  dol. 

1,250 

1,131 

613 

607 

759 
1,689 


6*501* 


31,1*23 


37,927 


1957 


1.000  dol. 

17U9T 

1,1*20 
725 
61*9 
601 
1*61* 

2,051 


7J*05 


1*1,535 


1*8,91*0 


31* 


During  1957  Guinea  had  an  adverse  trade  balance  equivalent  to  $21,81*7,000. 
Imports  were  valued  at  $1*8, 9140,000  but  exports  were  worth  only  $27,093,000. 
Imports  exceeded  exports  by  $8,600,000  during  1956.  As  a  rule,  most  of  the 
adverse  balance  has  been  within  the  franc  zone,  while  balances  with  the  dol- 
lar and  sterling  zones  have  been  favorable. 

Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  Guinea's  agricultural 
produce  does  not  provide  the  population  with  an  adequate  diet.  Although 
famines  are  no  longer  common,  diets  are  still  not  well  balanced.  In  the  past, 
Guinea  has  imported  rice  and  wheat  flour  to  supplement  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  food.  Most  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  country  must  also  be  imported. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  France  has  attempted  to  improve  Guinea's 
agriculture  through  an  economic  assistance  program  called  the  Investment 
Funds  for  Economic  and  Social  Development  (FIDES).  Between  19li7  and  1957, 
FIDES  granted  $78.7  million  to  Guinea's  economic  development.  About  23  per- 
cent of  this  was  spent  for  the  development  of  agriculture  and  for  forest 
protection. 

Although  Guinea  has  chosen  political  independence  from  France,  it  plans  to 
remain  a  member  of  the  franc  zone.  Guinea's  banana  and  coffee  exports  to 
France  enjoy  free  entry,  whereas  the  same  commodities  from  outside  the  zone 
are  subject  to  a  tariff  equivalent  to  20  percent  ad  valorem.  France  plans 
to  continue  its  technical  assistance  to  Guinea. 

Economic  situation.  Although  Guinea  is  a  poor  country  at  the  present  time, 
it  has  great  economic  potential  and  a  good  economic  base  in  bananas,  coffee, 
and  bauxite •  The  economy  has  more  diversification  than  other  West  African 
countries.  Economic  optimism  is  based  on  the  bauxite  deposits  and  undeveloped 
hydroelectric  power  potential. 

Guinea's  economic  future  is  closely  related  to  the  volume  of  foreign  capital 
available.  It  is  unlikely  French  private  investment  activities  will  cease; 
the  potentiality  of  the  country  is  too  great.  Some  U.  S.  capital  has  gone 
into  developing  the  bauxite  mines.  Development  of  hydroelectric  power  is 
under  way,  with  the  major  work  being  along  the  Konkoure  River  near  the 
bauxite  deposits. 

United  States— Guinea  agricultural  trade.  Guinea  is  not  a  competitor  of 

t — ■ — — — —i   ■  ■■iffli  nrini  in    ii    m  — ■—  ■inn— im ii iimiiw  imtmami  i  iiinimiiii  imiihiiiwhioii  mi  up  mtatmmnnmi  * 

American  agriculture  in  the  world  market.  Its  economy  produces  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  complementary  rather  than  supplementary  to  U.  S.  agri- 
culture. Trade  between  the  two  countries  has  been  insignificant.  During 
1957  the  United  States  purchased  coffee  and  orange  essence  from  Guinea,  plus 
some  nonagricultural  items.  In  1957,  8  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
Guinea's  imports  came  from  the  United  States.  This  included  $2,000  worth 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  only  agricultural  items  imported  from 
the  United  States. 
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LIBERIA 

Population.  Four-fifths  of  the  total  estimated  population  of  1  million  are 
engaged  in  farming.  Exclusive  of  the  section  surrounding  Monrovia,  the  capi- 
tal city,  the  most  densely  populated  area  is  the  deep  hinterland  adjoining 
the  Republic  of  Guinea  border. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  Total  area  is  1*3*000  square  miles,  slightly 
larger  than' Tennessee.  6f  the  total  land  area,  about  50  percent  is  suitable 
to  cultivation,  particularly  of  tree  crops.  The  best  agricultural  land  is 
found  along  the  350-mile  coastline.  Further  inland,  hilly  country  rises  to 
poorly  defined  plateaus. 

The  climate  is  tropical.  There  are  two  distinct  seasons— the  rainy  season 
from  mid-May  to  mid-November,  and  the  dry  season,  which  makes  up  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  The  country  has  a  rather  warm  temperature  and  a  high  humid- 
ity throughout  the  year.  Yearly  rainfall  averages  from  150  to  170  inches. 
Owing  to  the  tropical,  humid  climate  and  the  type  of  soil,  the  country  is 
best  suited  to  a  tree-crop  agriculture. 

Agricultural  patterns.  Liberian  agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  large 
rubber  and  banana  plantations,  is  mostly  of  the  primitive  subsistence  type. 
Small  patches  of  land  are  cleared,  burned,  and  planted  to  rice  by  hand.  Often 
the  rice  is  followed  by  cassava  (manioc),  corn,  and  various  kinds  of  vege- 
tables. After  a  few  years,  the  land  is  permitted  to  grow  back  to  trees. 

Over shad owing  all  other  operations,  agricultural  and  otherwise,  is  the 
90,000-acre  rubber  plantation  developed  and  operated  by  the  Firestone  Rubber 
Company.  The  smaller  B.  F.  Goodrich  plantation  planned  to  have  10,000  acres 
of  rubber  trees  planted  by  1959.  An  increasing  number  of  Liber ians  are 
planting  rubber  groves  of  their  own. 

Agricultural  production.  Rubber  is  the  most  important  export  crop  of  the 
country j  others  are  palm  kernels,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  piassava  (palm  fiber). 
Rice,  cassava,  palm  oil,  plantains,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  sugarcane  are  the 
chief  food  crops, 

Liberia:  Area  and  production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1956 


Crop 


Rice   (milled)    •   . 
Rubber,  productive 
Rubber,  immature 
Cassava  (manioc) 
Coffee     .   . 
Sugarcane  • 
Bananas  •   • 
Cacao   •    .   • 
Pineapples 
Plantains   • 
Palm  oil     • 
Palm  kernels 


Area 


1,000  acres 

260.2 

bO. 6 

55.9 

148.6 

9.3 

8.1 

6.1 

5.7 

3.2 

2.0 


Production 


1,000  metric  tons 

lil.fi 

IjO.l 

365.8 

1.0 

203.2 

61.0 

.8 

lj8.8 

20.3 

10.0 
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Liberia:     Livestock  numbers,  1956 


Kind                        ! 

Number 

:           1,000  head 

i                  9.0 

:                  9.2 

8.5 

5.0 

Agricultural  trade.     The  United  States  is  Liberia's  major  trade  partner, 
buying  76  percent  of  Liberia's  exports  (agricultural  and  nonagricultural)  in 
1957  and  supplying  63  percent  of  Liberia's  imports  of  all  commodities  in 
that  year.     Other  countries  taking  a  significant  portion  of  Liberia's  exports 
are  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany,   the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium.     Liberia 
also  buys  goods  from  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,   the  Netherlands, 
Japan,  Belgium,  and  other  countries.     Rice,  beer  and  wine,  meat,  vegetables, 
and  dairy  products  are  important  agricultural  imports. 


Liberia:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,   1956  and  1957 


Commodity 

!                 1956 

>                 1957 

Quantity       . 

;     Value     . 

.     Quantity       . 

,     Value 

:         1,000 
:  metric  tons 

i       ho.ii 

:           10.0 

i            .5        i 

:               .5         : 
!             2.0 

:     1.000 
:  dollars   : 

s     30,2^7 

t         1,011!    1 

s          333   s 
:          263 
:           202    : 
102   i 

1,000 
:  metric   tons 
s          39.5 
:          10.6 

.1* 
2.1 

:     1,000 
:  dollars 
:     27,li57 
t      1,175 
t           282 

i           232 

Piassava  (palm  fiber)     •   .   • 

:           222 

:           161 

Total  agricultural  .   .   .   .   < 

:             -—           ( 

:     32,171   i 

— 

>*h$ZL 

Nonagricultural     ......    i 

: 

s     12,367   i 

~ 

:       9,701 

Total  all  commodities     •    • 

!                   —                ! 

11,538  I 

— 

i     39,233 
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Liberia:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Rice 

Beer  and  wine 

Meat  and  meat  preparations  . 
Vegetables  and  preparations 
Dairy  products  and  eggs  •  , 


Cereals  and  preparations  (other 
than  rice  and  wheat  flour) 

Tobacco,  unmfd.  

Sugar  .....  

Wheat  flour  

Other  agricultural  


Total  agricultural  

Nonagricultural  ........ 

Total  all  commodities  .... 


1956 


Quantity 


1,000 
metric  tons 


1.6 
.7 

1.7 
.7 


Value 


.5 

.1 

1.0 

i.i 


1,000 
dollars 

'506 
511 
318 
393 


1957 


Quantity 


1,000 
metric  tons 
13.2 
2.7 
l.ll 
1.7 
1.1 


153  1 

139 

lWi 

159 

560 


li»3Ut 


.7 

.2 

1.3 

l.li 


22,1,55 
26,799 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 
2,003 
8ii9 
630 

his 

UU8 


2lj2 
228 
159 
158 
7,3,8 


5,930 


32,326 


38,256 


Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency*  The  caloric  intake  of 
2,200  calories  per  day  (1953  estimate)  is  reasonably  adequate.  Rice,  cassava, 
palm  oil,  yams  and  sweetpotatoes  are  commonly  found  on  Liberian  dining  tables. 
Fish  is  a  rare  treat.  Liberians  eat  almost  200  pounds  each  per  year  of  rice, 
their  favorite  food.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  West  Africa,  the  Liberian' s 
diet  is  high  in  starches  and  low  in  meat.  Almost  no  milk  is  used.  Large 
quantities  of  rice  and  other  foods  are  imported!  therefore  Liberia  has  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in  food. 


'icultural  and  trade 


Liberia's  Government,  with  the  assistance 


of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  is  endeavoring  to  change  its 
agriculture  from  a  primitive  subsistence  level  to  an  efficient  commercial 
level.  Since  Liberia  seems  best  suited  to  tree-crop  culture,  it  is  the 
policy  to  seek  more  diversification  of  the  tree  crops,  especially  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  palm  kernels,  and  to  encourage  African  rubber  plantings  outside 
the  huge  plantations. 

Liberia's  general  tariff  policy  is  to  protect  items  produced  in  Liberia  for 
local  use,  to  collect  revenue  tariffs  only  on  imported  consumer  goods  that 
are  widely  used  by  the  Liberian  population,  and  to  admit  duty-free  items 
(mostly  of  capital  equipment)  that  are  being  sought  in  the  development  of  the 
Liberian  economy.  In  general,  trade  is  unfettered.  A  Liberian  Government 
booklet  calls  Liberia  "The  World's  Most  Unrestricted  Market." 
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Economic  situation*  Liberia  has  a  stable  but  steadily  rising  economy, 
based  largely  upon  plantation  agriculture  and  mining  financed  by  United 
States,  German,  Swedish,  and  Spanish  capital,  as  well  as  Liber ian  capital. 
Much  of  the  agriculture  handled  by  the  Liberians  remains  on  a  subsistence 
level,  although  an  increasing  number  are  setting  out  rubber  plantations  of 
their  own* 

The  country  receives  technical  assistance  from  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  (ICA),  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO),  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (FAO). 

Liberia  has  much  to  overcome  in  disease,  poverty,  and  ignorance.  It  needs 
more  trained  technical  leaders,  better  roads,  more  productive  agriculture, 
and  an  expanded  industry.  With  foreign  assistance  the  Liberian  Government  is 
making  good  efforts  to  move  forward.  Recent  progress  has  been  significant 
and  an  air  of  confidence  for  the  future  pervades  the  country. 


Liberia?  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.  S.  exports  to  Liberia 


Commodity 


xtxc©  «••••••••««  © 

Wheat  flour  •••••..  i 

Vegetable  oils s 

Food  for  relief  or  charity  s 

Other  agricultural  ...»  t 

I 

Total  agricultural  ...  :_ 

Nonagricultural  •  •  «  • 

Total  all  commodities 


•  » 


3 
IX 

a 

1,000  is 

dollars  :: 

1,955  a 

256  %% 

166  :: 

158  ti 

I2I4  ss 

17  a 


a: 

3,122  si 


s  56,U8l  s; 

auiaiiiirmin  i  i   1  i  mmm    m    + 

•  C  • 

s  59,606  SJ 

•  *  • 


U.  S.  imports  from  Liberia 


Commodity 


•   •   • 

©   «   • 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural 

Total  all  commodities  • 


Value 


Rubber,  crude  ••••••: 

ooxxee  •  .  #••.«•• 
uocoa  •  •••«. 

Other  agricultural 


:  1,000 

s  dollars 
""26722T 

31 
12 


•  •  %     26,269 
s ■ 


.«...• 


12,082 

38,351 


-"■"■'""T'HII »  Tl 
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NIGERIA 

Population.  Nigeria  has  the  largest  population  of  any  country  in  Africa, 
All  of  its  3k, 63^,000  people  (1958)  are  African  except  about  20,000  and  are 
distributed  by  areas  as  follows:  18,01*3,000,  Northern  Region;  7,927,000, 
Eastern  Region;  6,736,000,  Western  Region;  337,000,  Lagos  (Federal  capital); 
1,591,000,  British  Cameroons.  In  the  past  20  years  the  population  has  in- 
creased at  the  estimated  rate  of  about  1^  percent  annually. 

Population  density  varies  widely,  but  averages  92  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  most  thickly  populated  areas  are  the  Eastern  Region  and  around  Lagos.  At 
the  other  extreme,  large  areas  in  the  Northern  Region  have  fewer  than  25  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  however  densities  of  over  250  per  square  mile  are  com- 
mon in  the  chief  peanut  and  cotton  producing  areas  of  this  region. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  The  total  area  of  Nigeria  is  nearly  375,000 
square  miles  (a  third  larger  than  Texas) --three-fourths  of  which  is  the 
Northern  Region,  including  the  Northern  Cameroons  Trust  Territory.  About  10 
percent  is  under  cultivation,  nearly  all  African-owned;  32  percent  in  forest; 
and  the  remaining  58  percent  in  fallow  or  uncultivated.  However,  this  58 
percent  is  used  partly  as  livestock  range  and,  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Re- 
gions, for  the  growing  of  semiwild  oil  palms. 

Characteristically,  Nigeria  is  a  rolling  upland  plain  of  about  2,000  feet 
elevation.  The  coast  offers  striking  contrasts,  consisting  mostly  of  low- 
lying  swamp  and  rain  forest.  It  changes  to  highlands  in  the  Cameroons,  cul- 
minating in  the  volcanic  Cameroon  Mountains,  which  rise  a  sheer  13,350  feet 
from  the  sea.  Most  of  the  Northern  Region  is  upland  savanna,  with  scattered 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Climate  on  the  coast  in  the  south  is  humid,  but  temperatures  rarely  exceed 
100°  F,  The  interior,  in  contrast,  has  a  long,  dry  season,  with  temperatures 
sometimes  reaching  120°  F,,  but  with  low  humidity. 

The  southern  third  of  the  country  has  the  most  abundant  rainfall,  with 
scattered  rains  occuring  even  in  the  short  dry  season.  During  the  long,  dry 
season,  the  Bauchi  Plateau  is  the  only  area  in  the  northern  half  of  Nigeria 
that  receives  as  much  as  5  to  10  inches  of  rainfall.  Moving  from  east  to 
west  along  the  coast,  annual  rainfall  decreases  from  a  maximum  1*25  inches  on 
the  Cameroon  Mountain  to  a  low  of  hO  to  60  inches  in  the  extreme  west.  In- 
land rainfall  gradually  declines,  falling  to  a  minimum  of  15  to  20  inches  in 
the  far  north  and  occurs  almost  entirely  in  the  period  from  June  to  September. 

Soils  are  well  drained,  reddish  colored,  on  the  sandy  side,  moderately  to 
strongly  leached  (and  therefore  of  low  humus  content).  They  are  generally  of 
high  acidity,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Region.  Fertility  varies  widely  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  leaching. 

Agricultural  patterns.  Nigeria  produces  most  of  its  own  food  and  also 
large  surpluses  for  export.  In  the  Eastern  and  Western  Regions  and  in  the 
British  Cameroons,  tree  crops  (cocoa,  palm  oil,  bananas,  kola  nuts)  are 
grown  on  plantations  or  harvested  from  wild  trees  for  export.  Food  crops  are 
grown  for  home  use.  The  less  densely  populated  "Middle  Belt,"  lying  at  the 
northern  edges  of  the  East  and  West  Regions,  produces  much  food  for  shipment 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Still  farther  north  are  areas  growing  cotton, 
peanuts,  grain  sorghums,  millets,  rice,  sugar,  and  other  crops,  and  goats  for 
home  use  and  for  export.  Other  parts  of  this  Northern  Region  are  occupied  by 
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nomads  who  herd  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  Jos  Plateau  in  the  Northern  Region,  free  from  the  tsetse  fly,  has 
Nigeria's  only  substantial  dairy  industry. 

Farms  throughout  Nigeria  are  small  African  family-size  operations,  ranging 
from  1  to  5  cultivated  acres  per  unit.  They  are  somewhat  larger  in  the 
cocoa-producing  Western  Provinces,  ranging  from  h   to  30  acres.  A  few  govern- 
ment and  private  European  plantations  exist.  Land  ownership  in  Nigeria  is  on 
a  use  or  occupancy-rights  basis.  These  rights  are  held  on  a  tribal,  family, 
or  kinship  basis  and  are  administered  according  to  local  tribal  customs  and 
law.  Family  farms  are  usually  cultivated  with  hoes  and  machetes;  farm  siae 
is  thus  limited  to  the  amount  of  land  which  can  be  cultivated  without  work- 
stock  or  tractor  power*  Additional  acreages  of  tree  crops  can  be  held  sepa- 
rately from  those  of  annual  crops. 

Most  cocoa  is  harvested  from  November  to  March;  the  market  season  ends 
September  30  of  each  year.  In  the  Northern  Region  the  cotton  harvest  extends 
from  November  to  February,  and  the  peanut  season  is  at  its  peak  in  November 
and  December.  Some  corn  is  double  cropped. 

Agricultural^  produc tion.  Peanuts,  cocoa,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  cotton, 
and  rubber  are  the  chief  commercial  crops.  Cassava  (manioc),  yams,  cocoyams, 
sorghum  and  millet,  plantains,  corn,  and  sweetpotatoes  are  the  chief  domestic 
food  crops. 

Nigeria:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1956  and  1957 


_ Crop          :  1956 

:  lj  000  mytons 
Export  crops:  : 

Peanuts,  unshelled :  785 

Palm  oil :  570 

Palm  kernels :  li73 

Cotton  lint :  31 

Cottonseed :  I46 

Cocoa  beans :  137 

Bananas • :  80 

Rubber :  38 

Domestic  food  crops:  : 

Cassava :  15,200 

Yams :  114,000 

Cocoyams  ••••••...•••• :  li,000 

Sorghum  and  millet  .......    :  2,800 

Plantains     ••••:  1,600 

Corn :  1,039 

Sweetpotatoes :  1,000 

Beans  and  peas .....:  298 

Rice  (milled) :  180 

Kola  nuts     ••••. :  135 


1957 

1,000  m.tons 

1,21*7 

liA 
hh 

87 

82 
80 
10 


17,000 

114,000 

14,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1,100 

1,000 

325 

180 

H4O 


I4I 


Nigeria:  Livestock  numbers,  1958 

Number 


Kind 


Goats  • 

Cattle 

Sheep  • 

Donkeys 

Horses 

Hogs  . 

Camels 

1/  1955  data 

Nigeria:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1955  and  1956 


1,000  head 
26,000 
11,000 
5,000 
91*0 
212 
200 
83 


Commodity 


Peanuts  *  •  < 
Peanut  oil  ■ 
Peanut  cake  , 
Cocoabeans  , 
Palm  kernels, 


Palm  oil  •  «  • 
Cotton  lint  .  « 
Cottonseed  «  • 
Rubber  .  •  •  * 
Hides  and  skins 


Bananas  and  plantains 
Sesame     ••••••• 

Soybeans     •••••• 

Copra  •«••••«    e 

Coffee         •      •..... 

Piassava  (palm  fiber) 

Gum  arabic 

Spices     ••••«•• 

Shea  nuts  •   

Other  agricultural  • 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  •  •  • 

Total  all  commodities  •  •  • 


•  •  • 

.  .  . 

•  ©  o 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

e  •  e 

9  «  ® 


•      •      • 


1955 


Quantity 


1,000  m.t. 


Value 


31*. 2 

3£.9 
89.8 
W*0 

185 

33.0 

52.8 

27.5 

9.6 

68.1 

13*2 

9.1 

7.2 

.7 

2.7 
1.7 
1.2 
6.3 


IjOOO  dol. 


8,825 
3,980 

73,321* 
53,71*9 

36,823 
26,261* 

3,1*86 
15,616 

8,903 

6,563 
2,1*72 

955 
1,250 

599 

51*9 
535 
1*85 
31*0 

hkS2 


1956 


Quantity 


310,950 


IjOOO  m.t. 

35.7 
1*3.2 

119 

1*58 

188 

28.3 

37.9 

38.8 

8.7 

69.7 
22.6 
10.1* 
1*.8 
1.1 

3ol* 

1.1 

.7 

3.9 


t  '  ■        * 

:       53,292     : 


361, 2^2     : 


Value 


1,000  dol. 


77,71*0 
11,1*65 
3,1*68 
67,157 
57,232 

1*1,625 
19,916 

2,662 
17,91*5 

8,1*57 

6,729 

3,897 

1,031* 

826 

737 

651 
353 
306 
21*1* 
2,008 


i2M5L 


1*5,879 


370,331 
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Agricultural  trade .  Agricultural  products  comprise  from  85  to  90  percent 
of  Nigeria's  exports.  Exports  usually  exceed  imports,  but  in  1955  and  1956 
the  reverse  was  true  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II.  In  1956  the 
United  Kingdom  took  6i|.5  percent  of  Nigeria's  exports  (both  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural)  and  supplied  Wj.8  percent  of  its  imports.  Nigeria  is  one 
of  the  leading  contributors  to  the  sterling  pool. 

Nigeria:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1955  and  1956 


Commodity 


1955 


1956 


Quantity 


:1.000  m.t. 


Beer  and  ale  • 
Sugar  •  •  •  • 
Wheat  flour  • 
Tobacco  •  •  • 
Dairy  products 


©  ®  *  . 


Bakery  products 
Jams  and  jellies 
Vegetables 

Tea 

Wines     •••••• 

Other  agricultural 


•       c       • 


Ui.o 

29.I4 

2.8 

li.8 

3.U 

1.2 

2.1 

.3 


Total  agricultural  •   , 
Nonagricultural     •  •   •  , 
Total  all  commodities 


Value 


1,000  dol. 


7,6l42 
6,830 
k,9k$ 

k,kn 

2,718 

1,137 
I4O6 

51»3 

561 

381 

3,3lil 


33,281 


3l»7,8i|6 


Quantity 


1,000  m.t, 


53.0 

35.3 

2.5 

6.7 

ii.O 

2.7 

2.I4 

•k 


Value 


1,000  dol. 


"87955" 
8,51*8 

5,606 
1^,053 
3,708 

1,670 

873 
628 
537 
328 
3,026 


37s 939 


389,659 


381,127 


1*27,598 


Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  Food  consumption  per 
capita  is  estimated  at  2,£00  calories,  of  which  1,170  are  derived  from  starch 
root  crops;  755  from  grains,  and  220  from  vegetable  oils.  Nigeria  has  ade- 
quate, varied  food  to  meet  its  needs,  but  some  "luxury"  and  supplemental 
foods  are  imported.  Consumption  of  wheat  flour  is  still  quite  small  in 
spite  of  tripling  of  imports  since  19h9» 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy »  Cocoa,  palm  oil,  peanuts,  and  cotton  for 
export  are  purchased  by  licensed  agents  of  the  Regional  Marketing  Boards  and 
the  Cameroons  Marketing  Board,  at  previously  fixed  prices,  varying  according 
to  grade,  with  incentive  prices  for  choice  grades  of  cocoa,  palm  oil,  and 
peanuts.  There  are  no  production  controls.  Trade  in  domestic  products  for 
domestic  use  is  handled  by  Africans.  Bananas  for  the  United  Kingdom  are 
handled  by  Elders  and  Fyffes,  Ltd. 

Imports  from  dollar  areas  require  specific  import  licenses  and  currency 
allocations;  only  wheat  flour  is  on  an  open  general  license  basis.  Some 
loosening  of  restrictions  was  announced  in  1959. 
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Preferential  tariffs  are  not  applied  against  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  which  are  signatories  of  the  "Niger  Convention." 

Regional  Development  Boards  and  Corporations  are  in  existence  and  are 
in  particularly  close  relationship  to  the  Regional  Marketing  Boards* 
Both  illustrate  the  trend  toward  increased  regional  autonomy.  There  are 
some  federal  funds  for  capital  development  under  a  recently  established 
National  Economic  Council,  but  most  of  the  funds  are  earmarked  for 
nonagricultural  purposes. 

Economic  situation,  Nigeria  is  still  a  pioneer  land  with  an  economy 
based  on  the  primary  production  of  raw  materials,'  chiefly  agricultural 
commodities.  However,  the  country  is  fortunate  in  having  a  diversified 
resource  structure.  It  is  able  to  produce  a  number  of  agricultural  com- 
modities which  are  in  active  demand  in  the  world  markets—cocoa,  palm  oil, 
peanuts,  cotton,  and  bananas.  Agricultural  products  comprise  from 
85  to  90  percent  of  exports,  but  only  about  one-sixth  of  Nigeria's  gross 
national  product  is  derived  from  exports.  Internal  agricultural  trade  is 
active  and  extensive,  with  a  large  population  providing  a  promising 
market. 

Granting  certain  limitations,  Nigeria  has  a  prosperous  and  active  econ- 
omy and  almost  all  economic  indicators  point  to  a  sustained  expansion  and 
growth.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  severe  economic  problems:  A 
shortage  of  managerial  and  technical  skills  is  evident  throughout  all 
sectors  of  the  economy;  distances  are  great  and  transportation  inadequate; 
electric  power  supply  is  insufficiently  developed;  land  clearance  is 
costly. 

Industrial  development  has  not  been  significant  in  Nigeria.  There  is 
some  processing  of  agricultural  products;  manufacturing  of  cigarettes, 
beer,  and  cement;  mining  of  coal,  tin,  and  columbite;  and  development  of 
highways,  railways,  and  electric  power.  Nigeria's  first  cotton  mill  at 
Kaduna  in  the  Northern  Region  began  operation  in  1957.  At  first,  the 
mill  only  had  facilities  to  make  gray  cloth  using  lower  grades  of  Niger- 
ian cotton,  but  later  it  was  expanded  to  produce  whiter  cloth  which  re- 
quires higher  grades  of  cotton. 

Agriculture  still  offers,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  most  promising 
general  investment  field;  but  the  opportunities  are  in  the  nature  of 
long-term  ventures,  which  will  require  high  initial  capital  expendi- 
tures. There  is  limited  U.  S.  aid  in  advisory  capacities  in  highway 
development,  land  clearance,  soil  conservation,  range  management,  and 
agricultural  extension. 

During  the  high  cocoa  prices  of  recent  years,  Nigeria  accumulated  sur- 
pluses in  its  marketing  board  reserve  funds  from  trading  profits  and 
export  taxes. 
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Nigeria:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.  S.  exports  to  Nigeria 


:s 


U.  S.  imports  from  Nigeria 


Commodity 


Value 


Commodity 


Value 


Wheat  flour  •  •  •  . 
Tobacco,  unmfd*  •  « 
Food  for  relief  or 
charity  •  •  •  •  . 
Other  agricultural 


ljOOO  dollars 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  •  « 
Total  all  commodities 


3,256 

19 
13 


7,789 


10,055 


17,810* 


:Cocoa •  « 

tRubber,  crude  •  •  •  • 

: Hides  and  skins  •  •  • 

: Other  agricultural  •  : 


1,000  dollars 


: Nonagricultural  •  •  •  * 


: 
:: 


16,993 

k,ohh 

1,789 
6ff 


Total  agricultural,  :    23,161 


2,350 


Total  all  commodities    25,811 
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PORTUGUESE  GUINEA 

Population.  The  population  of  Portuguese  Guinea  was  estimated  at  55U, 000 
for  1957.  The  1950  census  gave  the  following  breakdown.  Of  a  total  of 
521, kJO   inhabitants,  513*770  were  negroes,  5*200  of  mixed  racial  origin,  and 
2,500  white.  Except  for  about  200  Lebanese  merchants  and  their  families,  and 
a  few  nationals  of  other  foreign  countries,  the  white  population  was  Portu- 
guese. Overall  density  of  population  is  I4.0  persons  per  square  mile. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  Portuguese  Guinea  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa ',     It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  French  West  Africa,  to  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
territory  includes  an  adjacent  island  group  known  as  the  Bijagos  Archipelago. 
The  total  arm  of  Portuguese  Guinea  is  13,9U8  square  miles-a  little  larger 
than  the  combined  area  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  About  100,000  acres  are 
arable  land  and  land  under  tree  crops;  1.7  million  acres  permanent  meadows 
and  pastures;  2.7  million  acres  forested  land,  and  Ij.l;  million  acres  built- on 
area,  wasteland,  and  other. 

The  territory  consists  of  a  low- lying  coastal  area  averaging  50  to  100  feet 
above  sea  level  and  broken  up  into  a  series  of  islands,  inlets,  rivers,  and 
lagoons.  Some  of  these  extend  inland  almost  the  full  length  of  the  territory. 
The  only  higher  area  lies  in  the  southeastern  zone  bordering  on  the  Republic 
of  Guinea,  where  there  are  hills  of  820  feet. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  humid.  Except  for  the  period  of  the  heaviest  rains 
in  August  and  September  when  frequent  downpours  have  a  cooling  effect,  and  in 
January  and  February  when  trade  winds  bring  substantial  relief  from  the  heat, 
the  climate  is  oppressive.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  second  week  of  May 
until  the  first  week  of  November.  Some  areas  receive  as  much  as  120  inches 
of  water,  but  in  the  dry  season,  the  winds  destroy  much  of  the  resultant  veg- 
etation. The  soil  is  generally  good,  especially  near  the  coast  where,  with 
the  floods,  it  is  particularly  suitable  to  rice  cultivation. 

Agricultural  production.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  rice,  pea- 
nuts,  corn,  and  palm  kernels . 

Portuguese  Guinea:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  commodities, 

1957  and  1958 


Commodi.ty 

[             Production 

1957 

1958 

»••••••••••«< 

:  1,000 

metric  tons 

:  1,000  metric  tons 

Rice  .  .  .  .  . 

"  92.5  '    L  : 

130.75 

Peanuts  .  .  .  , 

57.5      : 

120.75 

Corn  .  .  .  .  , 

55.0      : 

55.o 

Palm  kernels 

16.5      : 

33.0 

Palm  oil  .  . 

U.o 

:       20.0 

Sugarcane  .  .  , 

20.0      : 

10.0 
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The  coastal  waters  abound  in  fish,  but  there  is  little  commercial  fishing. 
Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  the  most  important  livestock. 

General  aspects  of  the  economy.  The  economy  of  Portuguese  Guinea  is  based 
almost  entirely  on  agriculture. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  is  insignificant, 
and  except  for  a  few  oil-extraction  factories,  virtually  no  modern  processing 
plants  exist.  Industrial  activities  include  the  dehusking  of  rice,  sawraill- 
ing,  preparation  of  skins,  palm  oil  production,  and  fish  salting. 

The  Government  of  Portuguese  Guinea  is  now  engaged  in  a  5-year  program  to 
expand  rice  production  with  the  hope  of  developing  an  export  market.  The 
development  work  is  done  mostly  by  hand.  Coastal  swamps  and  tidal  river 
areas  are  diked  off  and  desalted  for  this  purpose. 

Foreign  trade  and  trade  policies.  Portuguese  Guinea  imports  consumer  goods, 
mainly  textile  products,  petroleum  products,  special  food  items,  vehicles,  and 
certain  types  of  equipment.  Imports  from  the  United  States  consist  mainly  of 
oil,  gasoline,  tobacco,  and  wheat  flour. 

Principal  export  products  are  peanuts,  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  hides,  rice, 
wax,  and  wood.  These  go  mostly  to  Potjtaguese  countries. 

Portuguese  Guinea  has  a  two-column  preferential  tariff  schedule.  Import 
duties  under  the  preferential  tariff  are  usually  one-half  to  two-thirds  lower 
on  commodities  imported  from  Portugal  and  Portuguese  countries.  Industrial 
machinery  is  imported  free  of  duty  regardless  of  origin.  Export  duties  are 
levied  on  the  area's  principal  export  items. 

The  territory  maintains  rigid  exchange  control  affecting  purchases  from 
hard-currency  areas.  Licenses  are  required  for  all  imports  from  countries 
other  than  Portuguese. 
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SIERRA  LEONE 

Part  of  Sierra  Leone  is  administered 
by  the  British  as  a  colony,  part  as 
a  protectorate. 

Population,     The  population  was  an  estimated  2.1  million  in  1956.     In 
the  Colony  it  is  estimated  to  be  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  1§  per- 
cent,    in  the  Protectorate  at  2  percent.     Average  population  density  of 
75  persons  per  square  mile  is  high  for  Africa.   ■ 

Land  characteristics  and  use.     Sierra  Leone  lies  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  between  Guinea  and  Liberia.     Its  total  area  of  27,925  square  miles 
is  slightly  over  half  the  size  of  England  and  somewhat  smaller  than 
South  Carolina.     Of  this  total,   9,822,000  acres  are  in  arable  land  and 
land  for  growing  tree  crops,  vines  or  shrubs,   5,ljl40,000  acres  are  in 
permanent  meadow  or  pasture,  7lili,000  acres  in  woodland,   and  1,866,000 
acres  in  all  other  land. 

Near  Freetown,  the  capital,  a  range  of  mountains  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
high  runs  parallel  to  the  coast.  These  mountains  make  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  usual  flat  West  African  seashore.  The  rest  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  coastal  belt  is  low  and  often  swampy.  About  70  miles  inland  the 
land  rises  to  a  plateau.  Toward  the  eastern  boundary,  mountains  reach 
5,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  country  is  well  supplied  with  rivers  and 
streams* 

Sierra  Leone's  equatorial  climate  has  a  dry  season  from  mid-November 
to  mid-April  and  a  wet  season  from  then  until  mid-November.     Average 
rainfall  varies  from  75  to  130  inches  with  some  rain  gauge  readings  of 
over  300  inches  in  a  year.     Rainfall  is  quite  adequate j  no  irrigation 
is  needed. 

Agricultural  patterns.     Most  Africans  cultivate  small  upland  farms 
of  2  to  3  acres  each,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  bushes  after  5 
to  7  years  of  cultivation.     Upland  rice  is  an  important  crop;  because 
of  high  rainfall,   it  is  grown  without  irrigation.     Under  an  intensive 
program  of  growing  swamp  rice,   the  government  sometimes  empolders 
coastal  mangrove  swamps  and  inland  river  swamps. 

Africans  hold  and  cultivate  land  under  tribal  laws  and  customs. 
Non-Africans  may  rent  land  for  a   term  not  exceeding  50  years,  renew- 
able for  further  terms  not  exceeding  21  years. 

The  crop  year  for  rice  is  from  March  1  to  February  28.     Cassava 
(manioc),   the  second  most  important  food  crop,   grows  almost  continu- 
ously through  two  planting  seasons,  May  to  June  and  September  to  Novem- 
ber. 

Agricultural  production.  Rice,  cassava,  palm  oil,  millet  and  sor- 
ghum, and  sweetpotatoes  are  the  chief  crops  grown  for  domestic  food. 
Export  crops  include  palm  kernels,  coffee,  cocoa,  piassava  (palm  fi- 
ber), kola  nuts,   and  ginger. 
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Sierra  Leone:  Area  and  production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1956 


Crop 


Area 


Production 


Export  crops:  :  1,000  acres 

Palm  kernels :  (1/) 

Palm  oil :  U/) 

Piassava  (palmfiber) :  (V) 

Coffee :  (X/) 

Cocoa :  (%/) 

Kola  nuts :  (l/) 

Ginger :  (V) 

Benniseed  (sesame) •:  (X/) 

• 

Domestic  food  crops:  : 

Rice  (in  husk) :  6514.0 

Cassava  (manioc)     ••••• :  1)5*0 

Millet  and  sorghum  • :  37.0 

Sweetpo&atoes  and  yams :  10*0 

Corn 20.0 

Peanuts  (in  shell)  . :  15.0 

Coconuts :  k.O 

Chillies  (peppers)  :  (l/) 

1/   Not  available.    2/  Exports. 


1,000  metric  tons 


T&\6~ 

5.3 

3.0 
2.3 

2.0 

1.1 

•2 


2U6.0 

148.8 

2I4.I4 

9.7 

8.1 

3.9 


(V) 

,2 


% 


Sierra  Leone:     Livestock  numbers,  1956 


Kind 


Number 


Cattle 

Goats 

Sheep 

Hogs 


1,000  head 
150.0 

21.5 
10.0 

5.0 


Agricultural  trade.  Sierra  Leone  in  1957  took  U7  percent  of  its  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  return  sent  7I4  percent  of  its  exports  (agri- 
cultural, plus  nonagricultural).  Imports  also  came  from  the  Netherlands, 
West  Indies,  Japan,  Italy,  the  United  States,  West  Germany,  Hong  Kong,  India, 
Ireland,  and  other  suppliers.  Exports  also  went  to  West  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  States,  and  other  outlets. 

Iron  and  chrome  ores  and  diamonds  are  the  most  important  nonagricultural 
exports. 
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Sierra  Leone:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1953  and  1957 


Commodity 


1953 


Quantity 


Value 


1957 


Quantity 


Value 


Palm  kernels  •  •  •  • 

Coffee  ..«•«•• 
Cocoa  beans  •  •  •  • 

Piassava  (palmfiber) 
Kola  nuts  •  •  •  •  • 

Ginger  •  •••••• 

Other  agricultural  • 

Total  agricultural 

Nonagricultural  «  « 

Total  all  commodities 


la000  nutons 
70,0 
1,1 
1.7 
2.7 
1.2 
1.9 


1,000  dol. 
11,927 
932 
1,268 
539 
382 
1*05 
817 


la 000  m.tons   :  1,000  dol, 
52.1  : 


16,270 


16,1)93 


32,763 


3.8 
2.0 

lull 
.7 
.7 


T^oT 

2,508 
1,081 

6914 

288 

280 

91 


■ai?& 


30,770 


1*2,021 


Sierra  Leone:     Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1953  an<*  1957 


Commodity 


1953 


1957 


Quantity 


Value 


Rice  »  

Beer  (1,000  imp. gal.) 
Sugar     ••••••• 

Wheat  flour  •  •  •  •  t 
Wines  (1,000  imp. gal.): 
Tobacco,  unmf.  •  •  •  t 
Dairy  products  ...  : 
Meats  and  prep.  •  • 
Jams,  jellies,  etc. 
Vegetables  •  •  •  •  • 
Vegetable  oil  ... 
Bakery  products  •  • 
Other  agricultural  • 


1,000  m.tons  :  1,000  dol. 


Quantity 


Value 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  •  • 


Total  all  commodities 


W7 

925.0 

3.7 

lt.2 

323.0 

.8 

.7 

.3 

.1 

2.1; 

.3 

.1* 


1,000  m.tons  :  1,000  dol. 


1/  Less  than  50  metric  tons. 


1 
1,160 

558 
738 
1*26 
758 
352 
163 
28 

313 

113 

176 

1*27 


5,213 


25,853 


31,066 


3T3" 

2, 22h#0 
7.9 
9.7 

722#0 
1.0 

1.3 
1.3 
l.li 
1.2 
1.7 
.6 


1,002 
3,126 
1,601* 
1,318 
812 

m 

677 
585 
538 
532 
1*81* 
297 
1+522 


16,371 


^  i  za 


79,122 
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Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency*  Food  production  is  barely 
adequate,  "with  a  "hungry  season"  coming  just  before  the  rice  harvest.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  government,  the  country  had  reached  self -sufficiency  in 
rice,  the  main  food,  until  the  economy  was  upset  by  widespread,  illicit  dia- 
mond prospecting. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  The  government  has  four  main  objectives  as 
related  to  agriculture:  l)  cultivation  of  rice  in  reclaimed  river  and  coastal 
swamps;  2)  encouragement  of  mechanical  cultivation;  3)  improvement  of  oil 
palm  industry  by  introduction  of  higher-yielding  varieties  and  by  use  of 
better  oil  extraction  methods;  k)   increased  coffee  production. 

Imports  of  goods  are  restricted  from  dollar  countries,  Russia  and  its 
satellites,  and  Japan.  Most  classes  of  goods  can  be  imported  from  other 
countries  without  restriction.  There  are  no  tariffs  on  milk,  butter,  pota- 
toes, onions,  and  cement. 

Economic  situation.  Mining  and  agriculture  make  up  Sierra  Leone's  economy. 
Manufacturing  is  practically  nonexistent.  An  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
may  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  diamonds  which  fail  to  enter  official 
trade  channels. 


Sierra  Leone:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1956 


:: 


U.  S.  exports  to  Sierra  Leone   . .  U.  S.  imports  from  Sierra  Leone 


Commodity 


Value 


Commodity 


Value 


Wheat  flour  •  •  •  < 
Other  agricultural 


:  1,000  dollars 

"BS 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  .  . 


U»2 


625 


Total  all  commodities   1,067 


i   1,000  dollars 
Coffee :  "    U10 

Other  agricultural  •  : lhO 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  •  • 


550 


1,296 


Total  all  commodities   1,81^6 
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SPANISH  GUINEA 

Spanish  Guinea  consists  of  Rio  Muni  on  the  continent 
of  Africa  (adjacent  to  French  Equatorial  Africa)  and 
the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Annobon,  Corisco,  and  the 
Elobeys  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Population.  At  the  end  of  1957  the  population  for  all  Spanish  Guinea  was 
estimated  at  213,000.  The  1950  census  distributed  198,663  persons  as  follows: 
Rio  Muni  156,176;  Fernando  Po  1±0,U75;  Annabon  1,U03;  Corisco  513;  and  the 
Elobeys  96. 

Population  growth  is  about  1  percent  per  annum.  Overall  population  density 
is  20  persons  per  square  mile,  but  Fernando  Po  has  a  much  higher  density 
(over  50  persons  per  square  mile). 

Most  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  A  substantial  number  of 
the  Europeans  in  agriculture  is  of  Portuguese  origin.  Fernando  Po  has  a 
large  element  of  African  transient  workers  from  Nigeria  and  other  mainland 
areas. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  The  total  area  of  Spanish  Guinea  is  10,850 
square  miles.  The  two  major  components,  Rio  Muni  and  Fernando  Po,  have  re- 
spective areas  of  10,0U0  and  800  square  miles.  About  5  percent  of  the  total 
area  is  being  used  for  agricultural  production,  81  percent  is  forested,  and 
lit  percent  is  classified  as  built-on  area,  wasteland,  and  other  land. 

Rio  Muni  is  part  of  the  dense  equatorial  forest.  It  is  a  low,  flat  land, 
but  has  a  few  mountains  rising  to  U>000  feet. 

Agricultural  patterns.  Coffee  is  the  most  important  export  crop  of  Rio 
Muni.  Africans  produce  two- thirds  of  the  crop.  The  remainder  is  grown  by 
100  European  farmers. 

Cocoa,  Fernando  Po's  important  export  crop,  is  produced  on  large  fincas 
(plantations),  ranging  in  size  from  100  to  2,000  acres.  Most  fincas  are  owned 
by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  planters,  who  hire  local  Africans  and  bring  in  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  transient  laborers  from  mainland  Africa.  Some  coffee  is 
grown  on  Fernando  Po  but  is  being  replaced  by  cocoa.  The  cocoa  harvest  sea- 
son extends  from  June  15  to  January  15. 

Agricultural  production.  About  half  (169,200  acres)  of  the  cultivated  areas 
of  Spanish  Guinea  is  in  cocoa  and  coffee.  Fernando  Po  was  the  first  center  of 
cocoa  production  in  Africa.  Within  the  past  75  years  cocoa  has  been  intro- 
duced from  the  island  to  Ghana  and  other  mainland  territories.  Other  crops 
include  bananas,  palm  kernels,  cassava  (manioc),  and  sweetpotatoes .  Produc- 
tion of  Fernando  Po  cocoa  in  V)$$-$6   totaled  22,000  metric  tons  and  has  been 
near  that  volume  in  recent  years.  Prewar  average  was  about  half  that  quan- 
tity. While  Robusta  and  Liberica  are  the  two  main  types  of  coffee  grown  on 
the  island  and  the  mainland,  there  has  been  in  the  past  few  years  a  gradual 
shift  from  Liberica  to  Arabica.  Coffee  production  in  195U-55  amounted  to 
U,900  metric  tons  compared  with  a  prewar  production  average  of  only  2,500  tons. 

Agricultural  trade.  About  75  percent  of  the  cocoa  produced  in  Spanish 
Guinea  is  shipped  to  the  mother  country — Spain.  In  195k-55f   the  United  States 
took  about  2,000  metric  tons  of  cocoa  and  West  Germany  about  1,000  tons. 
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Spain  is  the  main  market  for  Spanish  Guinea  coffee. 

Since  1953  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in  banana  exports  from  Fernando  Po 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  prospects  are  favorable  for  further  increases. 

-i  /  2/ 

Spanish  Guinea:  -i' — Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1958  — 


Commodity 

:  Quantity 

:      Commodity        : 

:  Quantity 

•           < 

:  1,000  Dte-t.   i 

.  :     23.7  *  : 

:  1,000  ra.t. 
:    "  5.1 

.  :     13.7 

}    U.6 

.  :     6.8 

Spanish  Guinea  usually  has  a  large  favorable  trade  balance  5  in  1955  it  a- 
mounted  to  $7,UlU,000  from  a  total  export  trade  of  $25,33U,000. 

Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  In  common  with  the  rest  of 
West  Africa,  the  African  of  Spanish  Guinea  has  a  diet  high  in  starches  and  low 
in  meat.  The  area  is  generally  self-sufficient  in  food  but  imports  some  meat 
from  Cameroun. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  Spain  appears  to  have  no  well-defined  agri- 
cultural  policy  for  Spanish  Guinea.  Spanish  Guinea  is  a  free  trade  area  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  abundance  of  American  and  other  brands  of  canned  food,  tobac- 
co, liquor,  and  other  consumer  items. 

Economic  situation.  There  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  of  appreciable  in- 
dustrial  development  in  the  near  future.,  Prospects  for  increased  tourist 
trade  seem  favorable  and  a  modern  tourist  hotel  is  under  construction.  Ex- 
ports of  tropical  timber  from  Rio  Muni  could  be  of  even  more  importance. 

Spanish  Guinea:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.S.  exports  to  Spanish  Guinea 

[     U.S.  imports  from  Spanish  Guinea 

Commodity     . 

',         Value     [ 

*     Commodity 

',         Value 

1   1,000  dollars: 

!  1,000  dollars 

Soybean  oil,  refined 

:      W           : 
:      12U     : 
:     106     : 
:       6     : 
1                5     : 
9     : 

:     10b 

Tobacco,  unmfd.  .  .  .  : 

: Other  agricultural  .  i 
:  Total  agricultural  ; 
: Nonagricultural  .  .  •  : 
:  Total  all  commodities 

Linseed  oil,  crude  .  : 

Pineapples  : 

Cornstarch  

Other  Agricultural  .  ; 

106 

ilk 

Total  agricultural  • 

:    1,099     : 

j     220 

Nonagricultural  •  •  •  : 

»    1*733     : 

Total  all  commodities 

2,832     ' 
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